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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Department op the Interior, 

Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., March, 1983 . 

Sib: Within a period of 30 years the high-school enroll- 
ment has increased from a little over 10 per cent of the 
population of high-school age to more than 50 per cent of that 
population. This enrollment is so unusual for a secondary 
school that it has attracted the attention of Europe, where 
only 8 to 10 per cent attend secondary schools. Many 
European educators have said that we are educating too 
many people. I believe, however, that the people of the 
United States are now getting a new conception of education. 
Tliey are coming to look upon education as a preparation for 
citizenship and for daily life rather than for die money return 
which comes from it. They are looking upon the high school 
as a place for their boys and girls to profit at a period when 
they are not yet acceptable to industry. 

In order that we may know where we stand in secondary 
education, the membership of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools four years ago took the 
lead in urging a study. It seemed to them llhat it was wise 
for such a study to be made by the Government of the United 
States rather than by a private foundation; for if such an 
agency studied secondary education, it might be accused 
either rightly or wrongly of a bias toward a special interest. 
When the members of a committee of this association ap- 
peared before the Bureau- of the Budget in 1928, they received 
a very courteous hearing. It was impossible, so the Chief of 
the Budget Bureau thought, to obtain all the money which 
the commission felt desirable; with the money which was 
obtained, $225,000, to be expended over a 3-year period, it 
was found impossible to do all the things that the committee 
had in mind. It was possible, however, to study those things 
which pertained strictly to secondary education, that is, its 
organization ; its curriculum, including some of the more 
fundamental subjects, and particularly those subjects on 
which a comparison could be made between the present and 
earlier periods; its extracurriculum, which is almost entirely 
new in the past 30 years; the 'pupil population; and adminis- 
trative and supervisory problems, personnel, and activities. 
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The handling of this survey was intrusted to Dr. Leonard 
V. Koos, of the University of Chicago. With great skill he 
has, working on a full-time basis during Mis free quarters from 
the University of Chicago and part time during other quar- 
ters, brought it to a conclusion. 

This manuscript was prepared by Wm. H. Zeigel, jr., a 
regular member of the staff of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education. He wrote it after attempting to find 
out what research facilities had been set up in the secondary 
schools. He discovered that bureaus of research exist in 
some of the independent high schools, such as the larger 
union high schools of California and the township high 
schools of Illinois. Principally, however, publicly supported 
facilities for research in secondary education are incorporated 
in city research bureaus; about half of the problems which 
these bureaus undertake to study are concerned with second- 
ary education. 

The first research bureaus established were set up about < 
1912 , that is, the oldest ones are approximately 20 years old. 
This in a sense accounts for what would otherwise be a dis- 
appointment in the work which they have accomplished. 
One-half of their reports are mimeographed. About 7 per 
cent of them are printed and about 2 per cent get into edu- 
cational magazines. Very few of the researches done by 
these bureaus are submitted as doctors’ and masters’ theses. 
On the average a bureau of research makes 21 studies a year. 
The median staff of this division consists of a director and 
two or three assistants. The director of a city research 
bureau usually ranks as assistant superintendent of schools 
whether he has the title or not; generally he is responsible 
for his work directly to the superintendent. The median 
expenditure for operation varies from $200 a year where a 
director performs only part-time work to a little in excess 
of $12,000 per year. For salaries the range is from about 
$ 1,000 to $ 119 , 000 , the latter figure being reported by one 
city. , 

I respectfully recommend that the report be printed as a 
monograph of the National Survey of Secondary Education. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wm. John Coofkb, 

Commissioner. 

The Ssc&stxxt or tbs Interior. 



RE SEA pC H IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


CHAPTER I : THE PROBLEM AND METHODS 
OF INVESTIGATION 


' I PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

Need for the stxuiy— Much has been written concerning the 
need for and tfie function of research in education. Jor- 
gensen 1 * 111 says: 

It must be clear to the modern schoolman that research in education 
is essential if we are to solve the problems that are not only increasing 
in number, but also increasing in complexity. The school is but one 
element in our complex culture. We have seen how numerous and 
difficult are the problems with which it has to deal. The same is true 
of every part of our social scheme, and to almost every part research 
has oome to furnish the guidance needed. 

Almost the same thought was advanced by New Ion : 2 
“Educational research is necessary to create a school system 
adapted to the needs of the individual and of society, hut we 
have only made a beginning in educational research.” Since 
these words were written many changes have taken place, 
but need for educational research now is no less urgent. In 
fact, the difficulties of the present period make it more 
imperative than before. 

Scores of business and industrial organizations that are 
hewing and cutting to balance their budgets are atdhe same 
time establishing research laboratories for the first time or 
extending the facilities of these laboratories. We are told 
that, during the current economic recession, the manufac- 
- tjUring concerns which have put the most emphasis on re- 
search are conspicuous for their success.' Just as the business 
world is turning to research for developing better products, 
for inaugurating more economical methods of production, 

1 JswnNO, A. H Tha N«o«dtjr lor Raaaarch In Education. American SoboU Board 
Journal, 71:41-0, Aogort, ISM, p. 41. 

' Nawloa, Jmm B. What B iin r o h Can Do For tba Sopcrintandant. Journal of Eduea 
Koala) IT l ur c h . fctife-U* Saptanbar, 18M, p. 106 . 

• WUhalm, Doran. Maooa Uadln* tha Way. Tha Star, Waablngtoo, D. C., Mar M, 
in. ^ 
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and for eliminating waste, just so must education rely on 
educational research in leading the way to a sound educational 
program at ail times but especially in times of crises. When 
educational programs are being curtailed, research bureaus 
should be expanded in order to point out, on as objective 
bases as possible, not only the best means by which to econo- 
mize but also the best ways to improve school efficiency. 

Scope of the study . — All the circumstances make it desirable 
to be informed as definitely as possible concerning the present 
status and development of educational research. In order 
to contribute to this knowledge, it is the purpose here to 
report on the research in secondary education carried on 
w ithin schools and school systems. This will be accomplished 
by presenting evidence concerning (1) the personnel and 
resources of educational research bureaus, (2) the types of 
undertakings of research departments in city school systems 
and in individual secondary schools, (3) the research under- 
takings carried on by individual secondary-school staff 
members (including teachers) not officially connected with 
research bureaus or departments, and (4) the character of the 
research conducted in secondary education within schools 
and school systems. The reader will discover as he examines 
the report that the bulk of it deals with bureaus of research. 
This is for the very simple reason that most of the activities 
of an investigative nature carried on within schools and sys- 
tems is the work of th bureaus. 


* METHODS Of INVESTIGATION IN THIS PROJECT 

Data from bureaus of research . — The bureaus of research in 
city systems have been included in this investigation of 
research in secondary schools because of the fact that when- 
ever such bureaus have be&Torganized they logically assume 
the responsibility for conducting research in the secondary 
schools of the system. In general, this report is concerned 
with city bureaus of research only insofar as their functions 
and activities relate to secondarv/idifeetion. The available 
sources of information were scarified for the purpose of locat- 
ing the names of as many bureaus of educational research 
as possible. Following this, a pr elimin ary inquiry of a 
single page asking for a small amount of information and 
requesting cooperation through filling out a larger form was 
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addressed to the directors of research in 232 city systems and 
in 18 public secondary schools. The returns indicated that 
a number of bureaus, the names of which were listed in 
earlier publications, were not really bureaus of research and 
that a number of others were extinct. The directors of 128 
bureaus signified their willingness to cooperate. To these, 
the longer blank of inquiry was sent. A total of 70 usable 
replies were received from city systems, but only 4 were 
received from individual secondary schools. 

Data from secondary-school principals . — The general in- 
quiry forms that were sent early in the period of the Survey 
to the chief school officers of the different States, to super- 
intendents of city systems, and to principals of secondary 
schools contained a request for the names of the secondary 
schools which exhibited suggestive or noteworthy develop- 
ments in the field of educational research. Almost 200 
secondary schools were named as having such developments. 
The principals of these schools were asked to cooperate, and 
inquiry forms similar to those directed to bureaus of research 
were addressed to them. Sixty-eight usable replies were 
received from this source. 

In order to compare the nature of research work conducted 
in the secondaiy schools reported as carrying on significant 
research with that conducted by secondary schools in general, 
a request for cooperation was sent to about 400 secondary- 
school principals chosen from the lists of schools in the Office 
of Education. Although no effort was made to secure 
groups of schools of the same enrollments, it should be stated 
that the schools approached were uniformly of good -size. 
Replies ware received from principals of 102 secondary 
schools chosen in this manner. Without doubt there is some 
selection represented among those filling in and retur ning 
an inquiry form; those doing most in the way of research 
would be most likely to respond. Consequently, if the re- 
turns from such an inquiry fail to reveal many research 
activities in secondary schools, the true and general situation 
is probably even less productive than is depicted by the 
replies to the inquiry forms. 

Distribution oj returns by groups and regions .- — The distribu- 
tion of the returns according to size of cities and geographical 
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regions is shown in Table 1. ' While it is recognized that the 
number of reports is not large, sufficient data are available 
to show developments concerning the amount and nature of 
research work done by bureaus of research and by persons 
within secqndary schools. 


1 able 1 . Distribution of inquiry forms returned according to population 
groups and geographical regions 
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Size of cities. . Because the size of the city is an important 
factor in the discussion of the activities and functions of re- 
search bureaus, the median size of cities for which reports 
from directors of research were at hand were computed 
according to the different population groups and geographical 
regions. These data are shown in the last column of Table 1. 
It is noted that the median city in the East is somewhat larger 
than the median cities of the other regions. 

Organization of the report— In making this report on 
research in secondary schools the following topics are pre- 
sented and discussed: 

1. Bureaus pf educational research and secondary educa- 
tion (Ch. II). J 

.2. Functions of research bureaus (Chilli). 

3. Research outside the bureaus (Ch. IV). ~ 

4. The classification and analysis of researches (Ch. V). 

(41 _ / 
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S. EARLIER INVESTIGATIONS 

No attempt will be made to analyze in detail at one point 
in this monograph the many studies which pertain to research 
in education. Nifenecker, 4 Deffenbaugh,* * Martens, 8 Chap- 
man, Herbst,* and Wright 9 are among those who have shown 
the organization and functions of research bureaus in city 
systems. Reference will be made to these and o^her studies 
as occasion arises throughout this report. 

• Nlfenocker, E. A. Bureau* ot Research in City School Systems. National Society (or 
theStudjrof Education. Seventeenth Yearbook. Bloomington. Ill Public School Publishing 
Co., 1918, pt. J, pp. 63-fifl. 

< Deffenbaugh, W. 8. Research Bureaus in City School Systems. United States Offloe 
of Education, City School Leaflet No. 5, January, 1923. 

• Martens, Kllse H. Organisation of Research Bureaus in City School Systems. United 
States Office of Education, City School Leaflet No. 14, January, 1924. 

; Chapman, TIarold B. Organized Research In Education. Bureau of Kduoatlonal 
Research Monographs No. 7, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 1927, 216 p. 

1 Her bet, Rene L. The Bureau of Research in Publio-8chool Systems, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Bureaus of Research In Cities of 100,000 Population or Less. Doctor's thesis, 
1930, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 314 pp. ms. 

1 Wright, Edith A. Organisation and Functions of Research Bureaus in City School 
Systems. United States Office of Education, Leaflet No. 2, February, 1931. 
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CHAPTER II : BUREAU8 OP EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH" 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

I. DEFINITION OF BUREAUS OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

As was stated in the first chapter, bureaus of research in 
city systepfs have been investigated in this report because 
they perform a large part of the research activities carried 
on in secondary schools. The lists of research departments, 
divisions, or bureaus published by the United States Office 
of Education and by other agencies incfiRle a wide variety 
of names. This variety is often due to the nature of the 
chief functions which these bureaus, departments, or divi- 
sions perform. This is indicated by names such as “bureau 
of research and reference,” “bureau of research and attend- 
ance,” “departments of research and publicity,” “bureau of 
educational measurements,” or “bureau of instructional 
research.” On the other hand, the practice of calling the 
research agencies bureaus, departments, or divisions is largely 
a problem of administrative organization. For these and 
other reasons the term “bureau of educational resgjjfch," as 
used in this study, includes all definitely m^atecTsubdividons 
of school systems which have one or more of the following 
general functions : Activities in relation to research and sta- 
tistics, mental and educational measurements, child welfare 
and classification, experimental research work, or any other 
functions either of conducting investigations or of directing 
investigational activities of others . 1 

f. DEVELOPMENT OF RESEARCH BUREAUS 

The establishmentoj early bureaus in public-school systems . — 
The. development of bureaus of educational research is a 
comparatively recent innovation. Until proper tools of re- 
search had been developed and - until “methods of scientific 
investigation came to be recognized,, as having universal 
application, ” 1 research bureaus were not organized. The 

• For man dMaffcd dtecuarian and amroa o i dtflnition m Chapman, H. B„ op. dt. p. 19, 
tnd Martens, EUne H. t op. dt., p. X „ 

•Judd. O. H. Educational R award) and the American School Program. ProownJLntj 
and addraaaaa. National Education AawdaUon, Washington, D. C„ «», p. m 
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years from 1911 to 1914 saw the beginnings of bureaus of 
research in city systems and in State universities. In 1912 
the Bureau of School Efficiency was created in Rochester, 
N. Y.; during 1913 the Bureau of Reference, Research, and 
Statistics in New York, and the Bureaus of Educational 
Research in Baltimore, Md., and Schenectady, N. Y., came 
into being; and during 1914 seven others were established. 5 

Bureaus in State universities. — The development of bureaus 
of research in universities was coextensive with that of 
bureaus in city systems. Indiana University and the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma were probably the first universities in 
this country to establish such bureaus. Each of these was 
established during the year 1913. The University of Minne- 
sota followed in 1915, the University of Kansas in 1917, and 
the University of Illinois in 1918. 4 Because"this report is 
concerned with local research in secondary schools, the func- 
tions and activities of bureaus of researctrrirrState universi- 
ties, State education associations, and other research agencies 
are not treated in this report, except in Chapter V for 
comparative purposes. c 

Growth in number of bureaus. — From the establishment of 
the first bureau of educational research in 1912, the number 
of such bureaus in city school systems increased to 41 by tha % 
end of the year 1920, to 53 by 1922, to 69 by June of 1926, 
and to 150 by 1932, as listed in the educational directory of 
the United States Office of Education for that year. The 
number of research bureaus in State departments of educa- 
tion has now increased to 28; the research bureaus connected 
with State educational associations number 8; those con- 
nected with State universities and colleges number 35; and 
about 20 are found in teachers colleges and normal schools. ‘ 
In 1932 the approximate number of bureaus of educational 
research, as defined in this report, in all of the agencies listed 
above, is probably more than ,240. These figures are evi- 
dence of a rapid development of interest and confidence, at 
least, in educational research. 

From data reported by Weight * the percentages of growth 
for research bureaus in city school systems between 1922 and 

1 Sm Mvtcoi, E. H„ op. dt, p. 4, and Chapman, H. B., op. dt., pp. 40-43. 

‘ Chapman, H. B. f op. dt., pp. M-S7, 

• Wright, Edith A., op. dt., p. X 
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‘ 1930 may be reported according to the size of city. In cities 

of more than 100,000 population the percentage of g r owt h 
was about 80; in cities of 50,000 to 100,000, more than 520; 
and in cities of 10,000 to 50,000, 140 j*r cent. A striking 
increase in number of bureauwhas taken place in cities of 
50,000 to 100,000 population. This is not unexpected be- 
cause cities of this size established but few bureaus until 
recent years. 

Name of research, bureaus . — As pointed out in a previous 
section, a great variety of names are found for the bureaus 
represented. In 1930 Wright* reported that of 119 bureaus, 
the names of 90 carried a title containing the word “research ” 
either alone or in combination with some other function. 
The names of the remaining 29 included terms like “guid- 
ance,” “child study,” “testing,” “curriculum,” and “sta- 
tistics.” These data led Miss Wright to conclude that the 
title “most generally used is naturally bureau of research or 
some variation of it.” 6 Titles made up of words suggesting 
two or more distinct functions are reported frequently. Ex- 
amples are found in such names as bureau of research and 
attendance; research and ctyld accounting; research and 
publicity; research, attendance, and census; research and 
guidance; research and child welfare; research and testing; 
and research and statistics. The names of the bureaus 
suggest that they perform many duties and functions of a 
fact-finding nature rather than those of a strictly investiga- 
tional or research nature. This expectation is borne out by 
the evidence on the functions of research bureaus reported 
in Chapter III. 

Date of establishment. — The inquiry forms, as pointed out in 
Chapter I, requested information concerning the organiza- 
tion and functions of research bureaus. Of the directors re- 
plying, 68 supplied the date of the establudunent. Table 2 
reports these dates. Of the bureaus submitting data, ap- 
proximately a fourth were organized prior to 1920; approxi- 
mately a half since 1925; and about a fourth once 1928. It 
also appears that the bureaus in large systems have been 
operating over a longer period than have bureaus located in 
cities of lees than 30,000 population. This is to be expected 
since the larger cities probably felt the necessity for bureaus 

• Wright, Kdtth A., op. alt., p. I. 
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before the smaller communities and more often had the re- 
sources needed to provide the service. The smaller places 

have begun only during the past few years to establish such 
bureaus. 

Tabl* 2.— Number of bureaus of research in city eystems organized each 
year, beyinniny icith 191t 



Authority under which bureaus art established .- Chapman 7 
has shown that bureaus ol research in city-school systems 
denve their legal authority from formal action by the re- 
spective boards of education. In some cities such as New 
York and Minneapolis, the city charter specifically makes pro- 
vision for the bureau of research. The board of education in 
the city of Portland, Oreg, acted upon the authority granted 
by the legislature to the boards of education in cities of more 
than 10,000 population to establish research bureaus. Chap- 
man also shows that bureaus in State universities usually 
derive their authority from the action of their boards of 
trustees, but that in several instances State legislative 
action made legal provision for research bureaus'in State 
institutions. T 

1 Chapman, H. B., op. dt, pp. US-164. 
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3. DIRECTORS OF RESEARCH BUREAUS 

The rank of directors of bureaus of research . — The bureaus 
of educational research in city-school systems are usually 
under the'direction of persons who devote full time to re- 
search functions. “The rank of the director,” says Herbst, a 
“should be equal to that of an assistant superintendent of 
schools. The following statement by Theisen 9 goes further 
into detail as to why directors of research should have a rank 
equal to that of an assistant superintendent: 

If a research department is to function properly, the responsibility 
for ita direction should rest upon an individual .whose rank is on a par 
with that of an assistant superintendent. Unless the person in charge 
is sufficiently high in rank, the position will lack the prestige necessary 
to create a proper respect for ita authority. Without such status there 
will be persons in every system who will question the right of a research 
director to probe into their particular domains. The director must 
have sufficient rank to enable him to meet any other employees of the 
school system at least on an equal footing. 

The reports of 68 directors of city-school research bureaus 
on the proportion of time which they devote to research 
activities indicate that 74 per cent of them devote full time 
to the work and that the remaining 26 per cent devote only 
part time to these duties. The data in Table 3 present the 
reports of 62 directors on the rank which they hold in the 
system if employed in bureaus for full time, while those in 
Table 4 indicate the positions to which directors devote the 
remainder of their time if they give only part time to the 
bureau of research. Half of the full-time directors reporting 
have ranks equivalent to that of an assistant superintendent, 
and slightly more than a fourth have the rank of a supervisor. 
Apparently the directors of research bureaus do not hold the 
rank of assistant superintendent nearly as frequently as the 
educational leaders quoted above recommend. In each of 
the population groups the director has the rank of assistant 
superintendent in exactly one-half of the systems. Rela- 
tively minors differences from this situation exist among the 
different regions. 

1 Flarhet, Ren* * L., op. dt. ( p. 1®. 

• Theisen, W W The Function and Value of a Pubttc-8cbool Research Bureau, Address 
before Department of Superintendence meeting on Feb. 90, 1939. Reported In the American 
School Board Journal, April, 1939, p. 48, 
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Tabl* 3. Ranks of full-time directors of research in 46 city systems 


Rank of directors 

Population group 

Region 

AU 
- coni' 

bined 

I 

II 

in 

East 

Middle 

West 

South 


1 

t 

1 

4 

1 

1 

7 

8 

1 

Assistant superintendent 

E lemon tary school principal.. 

12 

8 

3 

1 

2 

13 

4 

2 

4 

1 

2 

3 

23 

1 

12 

10 

Supervisor 

Other ranks 

Total 

3 

'9 

7 

1 

1 

3 

6 

3 

3 

1 

24 

13 

G 

1 

17 

13 

6 

10 

43 


Part-time directors of research bureaus devote the re- 
mainder of their time to a variety of positions. Some of 
these part-time directors are classroom teachers, principals, 
supervisors, but nearly half are assistant superintendents 
who devote a portion of their time to directing the research 
bureau. 


Table 4. — Positions to which part-time directors devote the remainder of 

their time 



Board or officer to whom responsible . — Chapman 10 presents 
data showing that the directors are immediately responsible 
to the superintendent in 89 per cent of the city school systems, 
but that in several cases the director is responsible to boards 
of superintendents, or to boards of deputy superintendents, 
or to an assistant superintendent. He states further— 

The right of the superintendent to control the bureau of educational 
research ia no w generally granted. This oontrol is exercised either 

* Chapman. H. B., op. olt., p. 146 , 
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directly or through a subordinate immediately responsible to him who 
is in accord with the educational policies of the superintendent. A 
research bureau should be in the hue of authority. The canons of good 
administration are violated when the bureau is outside of the super- 
intendent's control . 11 

If the directors of the bureaus are responsible to superin- 
tendents and in the line of authority, it implies the right of 
these directors to investigate school problems in any field of 
school work whether it be administrative, supervisory, or 
instructional. It also implies the right to investigate the 
problems at any school level. For this reason the city 
bureaus of research were included in this investigation of 


GROUP AND REGION 
to* I 

POPULATION 
GJKXJPS to* I 

to* a 

se 

430 
5 20 

(id 

MS 


4 30 

REGIONS 


to* 

S 19 

■* 

1H 

ALL COMBINED 

4 45 

L 


MEDIAN NUMBER OF YEARS 

o 5 10 15 2D 



Fioums 1— Median number o(ycarsof«ducatloca]eip«ri«zmor08(llmcior9ofrm«^ 

In dty system* 

reeearcn in secondary schools. Courtesy and tact, however, 
usually make it desirable for directors to confer with second- 
ary-school principals before attempting to work directly with 
teachers. 

Experience oj directors oj research . — Have directors of re- 
search bureaus had large amounts of educational experience 
or has their educational service extended over relatively few 
years as compared with other administrative officers of the 
system? Figure 1 shows the median number of years of 
educational experience of the full-time directors of 45 bu- 
reaus of research in city-school systems. Full-time directors 


a C h a pm a n , H. B, op, etc, p. ua, 


1 


1 1*1 
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of bureaus in cities of more than 100,000 population and in 
the Middle West have considerably more experience than 
have directors in cities of less than 100,000 population and 
in the other geographical regions. 

The report on administration and supervision (Monograph 
1 1 of this Survey) shows that the median length of experience 
for superintendents and principals is considerably greater 
than that for directors of research. These data are shown in 
Figure 2 for comparison with the median in Figure 1 for all 
directors of research combined. In comparison with staff 
members, other than superintendents and principals, direc- 



Edncational experience in other positions .— The median 
numbers of years’ experience of full-time directors of research 
in different types of positions are shown in Figure 3. The 
median director reporting had about 1.4 years of experience 
in teaching at the second ary -school level and less than a 

* . i # * ■ ^ 1 .6 yean of experience 

as principal of either an elementary or secondary school: 
and he had only slightly more than a half year of experience 
as superintendent of schools. Data not presented in the 
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1 



figure show that 71 per cent of the directors never had teach- 
ing experience in city elementary schools, that 44 per cent 
had no teaching experience in secondary schools, that 60 
per cent have not been principals of secondary schools, that 
60 per cent have not been principals of elementary schools, 
and that 78 per cent have never been superintendents of 
schools. Of the persons who have had experience in the / 
types of positions listed, the median length of service ranges / 
from 2.5 years for rural-school teaching to 4 yeare for the / 
principalship of secondary schools. j 

Other things being equal, it would seem that the beet 
directors of educational research would be those with an 



1 Fiou>i 3.— Median number yew* of experience of both pert-time end full-time dl- 

weton of research aooordlng to type* of positions held 




experience in elementary and secondary education which 
would enable them to have an intimate knowledge of the 
nature of the problems to be investigated. 

Tenure in present position .— Jn most cases directors of 
research are holding their first positions in this work. Thus 
tenure in their present positions is generally identical with 
their total experience as directors of research. This may no 
doubt be partially explained because many bureaus of re- 
search have not been established for a long time. It may 
be due also to the fact that the recency of the testing and 

U4 
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research movement makes it necessary for school systems to 

choose as research directors persons who have been recently 
trained. ' 

Training of directors oj research.- The academic degrees 
held by directors of these bureaus may be taken as one 
measure of the extent of training of these persons The 
percentages of directors holding different degrees are shown 
in Figure 4. Considerable proportions of the directors hold 
doctors degrees and large percentages hold mas tore’ de- 
grees. e project on the administrative and supervisory 
staff (Monograph 11) shows that less than 3 per cent of any 


GROUP AND REGION 


PER CENT 


POPULATION 

GROUPS 




Craw* 


REGIONS 


AU COMMNET 



Flora* 4. Percentages of director* of research In flO system* bolding different ice- 
domic degrees as highest decrees 


type of officer reported the doctor's degree as the highest 
degree; from 42 to 46 per cent of the superintendents, as- 
sistant superintendents, principals, and assistant principals 
reported masters' degrees; from 33 to 60 per cent of these 
officials reported bachelors' degrees; and from 6 to 13 per 
cent reported no earned academic degree at all. In con- 
trast, a much larger proportion of directors of research hold 
advanced degrees. 

AfamW of years since directors received their highest de- 
grees .—' The number of years since directors of research 
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received their highest degrees also gives an indication of 
the recency of their training. The reports of the directors 
show that the median number of years since they received 
their highest academic degrees was 7.2 years. The length 
of time since receiving the highest degree increases with the 
size of city, but practically no difference exists among the 
different regions. It was ^hown in the preceding section 
that directors in the larger cities also had more educational 
experience. Length of experience and number of years since 
receiving the highest degree have a special significance for 
the large numbers of directors holding either masters’ or 
doctors’ degrees. However, it may be noted from Figures 



Figuuk b — Median number of ymn since directors of reeeer ch received their 

academic degrees 


1 and 5 that the length of time since directors received their 
highest degrees is less than the total number of years of 
educational experience by about six years. In part thin may 
be attributed to the relatively small number (68) of directors 
reporting data, but not entirely. It dearly points to the 
fact that many of the directors had educational experience 
before receiving their highest degrees. Data not shown in 
tabular or graphical form indicate that 32 per cent of the 
directors of bureaus have taken work beyond the highest 
degree which they have received. Only 6 per cent of those 
with doctors’ degrees have taken additional work, 40 per 
cent of those with masters’ degrees have taken additional 

' U61 
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work, and 57 per cent of those reporting only bachelors' 
degrees have taken work beyond the highest degree held. 

Major and minor fields of study— Another significant ele- 
ment in the training of research directors is the type of work 
for which they made preparation. Table 5 presents data 
showing the major and first minor study for those directors 
who reported data. Education (or one of its branches) 


Table 5.— Major and minor fields oj study of directors of research 

in city system* 


♦ 

Fields of study 

Bachelors' 

degree? 

Masters’ 

degrees 

Doctors’ 

degrees 

Major 

First 

minor 

Major 

First 

minor 

Major 

First 

minor 

L 

1 

■ 

1 

1 

4 

1 

• 

7 

Education 

12 

11 

27 

4 

7 

1 

► 

1 

t 

2 


9 

I 

7 

1 

Secondary education 



2 



1 

Cummium 

1 


2 


l 

Tests and measurements 



1 

1 


1 

Statistics.. I 






■ 

ftOMVCb 1 


2 


1 

ft 

EofUah 1 

9 

G 

1 

5 


History . ..... 

« 

6 

3 

2 



Foreign lansnages 


2 


1 



CUaalcai tangnagn 

5 





Latin 







French. 







Mathematics..- - 

6 

A 


2 



Philosophy 


1 




■ * 

Piycfeoftocy . 

Science. 

3 

4 

7 

5 

6 

1 

13 

2 

4 

4 

Bioko 

1 

2 

1 

2 



Chemistry 

3 






Physks 


2 

1 




bodaJ studies j 

1 

1 





Economics I 

4 

2 


I 



Political science 


1 


I 



8ockko ! 

2 

1 


3 



Other subjects reported once only 1 

1 

5 

1 1 

1 •' 



2 

Total number reporting | 

61 

V 

» 

T — ' 

40 

19 

10 


appears to h^ve been the major subject for bachelors' de- 
grees in only about 23 percent of the cases, whereas English, 
history, foreign languages, mathematics, science, and the 
social studies account for 62 per cent of the cases. For the 
master’s degree and particularly for the doctor’s degree 
^education (or one of its branches) is reported much more 
frequently as the major field of study. Approximately 71 
per cent of the directors with masters’ degrees reported edu- 
cation (or one of its branches) as the major subject. Of the 
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19 directors with doctors’ degrees who reported data, 79 per 
cent gave education (or some branch of education) as the 
major subject. The remaining 21 per cent earned their 
doctors’ degrees in psychology. 

Education (or one of its branches) is reported as a minor 
field of study in only 21 per cent of the cases for the bachelor's 
degree, in 20 per cent for the master’s degree, and in 40 per 
cent for the doctor's degree. Academic subjects, such as 
English, history, mathematics, science, and the social studies, 
are. reported more frequently as minor fields of study than 
as major fields of study. It appears from the data presented 
that direct6rs of research have in a large proportion of the 
cases been trained specifically for work in the field of educa- 
tion. ^ Many had, s in addition, considerable training in 
psychology. Qg* 

Salaries of directors . — It was shown in a previous section 
that directors of research rank as assistant superintendents in 
only one-half of the systems for which reports are at hand. 
Another important criterion of the standing of the director, 
and consequently of the bureau itself, is the salary paid to the 
director. Space permits only the presentation of data con- 
cerning the ranges and averages of salaries paid to full-time 
and part-time directors of educational research. These data 
are reported in Table 6. As would be expected, the salaries 
paid to directors differ according to size of city and geo- 
graphical region. However, the range of salaries paid within 
groups and regions is large, extending from $2,500 to $7,050 in 
Group I for full-time directors. The average salary paid 
full-time directors is about $600 more than the average salary 
paid to directors who devote only a part of their time to 
search. Although the number of cases is not large enough to 
permit detailed comparisons between the groups and regions, 
the number of full-time directors is sufficiently large to give a 
fair index of the salary received by directors of research. 
Chapman reported a median salary of $4,139 paid to the 
directors of 47 bureaus of research. u The present study in- 
cludes 40 bureaus of research not represented in the Chapman 
study. Consequently, the agreement between the studies is 
significant since it indicates somewhat the same conditions 
in two largely distinct groups of research bureaus. 


u Chapman, H. B. f op. cAU, p. 148, 
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Tablb C . — Solaria paid to full-time and part-time director » of research in 

67 city systems 


Population group and region 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Num- 
ber of 
report* 

Range 

Aver- 

age 

Num 
her of 
report* 

Range 

Aver- 

age 

1 

! 

1 

4 

1 

1 

7 

Population group: 

II 

III 

Region. 

East. 

Middle West 

South . 

W«t_. 

A 11 combined . . . 

25 

16 

6 

18 

13 

6 

10 

47 

12, 500-17, 050 
2,100- 4,800 
1, 450- 3, 200 

2,500- 7,060 
2,100- 6,000 
1. 450- 4, 400 
2,400- 6,000 

$4, 681 
3,487 
2,410 

4,513 
3,685 
2,053 
4, 141 

4 

10 

6 

6 

2 

4 

8 

*3, 060-16, 800 
F, 500- 4, 500 
1,800- 3,000 

2,600- 6,000 
2, 100- 6,800 
3,000- 3, 060 
1,600- 5,000 

$5, 138 
3,265 
2,563 

3,633 
4, 450 
3,075 
3, 160 

2, 100- 7. 050 

4,006 

20 

1,600- 6,800 

3,424 


4. STAFFS OF RESEARCH BUREAUS 

Number of assistants in research bureaus . — The directors of 
research were requested to report both the number of full- 
and part-time professional assistants and the number of 
claqfal assistants who devote time to the work of the bureau. 
From the data supplied it was possible to compute the amount 
of time given in terms of numbers of full-time workers. 
These data are presented in Table 7. It is to be expected that 
the number of staff members of research bureaus in the lat*ger 
cities would be greater than in the smaller cities, but, in view 
of the fact that median size of eastern cities for which reports 
were available is somewhat larger than for cities of the other 
regions, it is hardly expected Uvat the median size of staff in 
the South and West woi^d eX&ed the median size of staff in 
the East. The number of clerical assistants, on full-time 
basis, is in all groups and regions almost the same as the 
median number of professional assistants except in the West. 
In general, it may be said that the typical research bureau in 
cities of more than 100,000 population consists of a director, 
three professional assistants, and clerical assistance equal to 
that given by about two and one-half full-time workere. In 
tha smaller cities directors of research have only about one 
professional assistant and one clerk. 
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Table 7. — Median amount of time devoted to the research bureaus in the 
equivalent of full-time workers 


Group or region 

Median 
number 
of profes- 
sional as- 
sistants 

Mediair 
number 
of cleri- 
cal assist- 
ants 

Median 
number 
on staff, 
not count- 
ing direc- 
tor > 

1 

1 

* 

4 

Population group 

U. 

m i 

Region 

East 

Middle West 

South 

West... 

AU oo mb tiled 

28 

1 12 
1 2 

1.3 

1.3 

1.9 

28 

2 4 
1.2 
10 

1 4 
14 

2 1 
1.5 

5.4 
2 1 

1.5 

A3 

2.2 

27 

4.0 

15 

14 

25 


’ The median shown here is not a total of columns 2 and 3. 


The data reported by Chapman 13 show the average size of 
the staff to be 4 . 6 members for all ci ties combined . However, 
because of the fact that the number of research workers in a 
few of the larger cities influences the average more than the 
median, the two studies may be assumed to agree rather 
closely ae to the size of the research staff. 

Remaining activities of part-time research workers . — The 
directors of research reported a total of 128 part-time pro- 
fessional assistants and 27 part-time clerical assistants who 
devoted their time to activities listed in Table 8. More 
than half of the professional assistants who devote part time 
to the research bureau spend the remainder in elementary- 
school teaching; about a tenth devote the rest of their time 
to high-school teaching, and about a fifth devote the re- 
mainder of their time to the principalahip of a school. The 
data indicate that elementary-school teachers are used more 
frequently in the cities having less than 10,000 population 
and in the West more frequently than elsewhere. Principals 
are used more often in the cities of from 10,000 to 30,000 
population and in the East. ’ 


11 Chapman, U, B., op. dt., p. 142, 
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Table 8 . — Activities to which part-time professional and clerical assistants 
devote the remainder of their time 


Part-time portions and activ- 
ities 

Population group 

Region 

All 

com- 

bined 

I 

11 

III 

East 

Mid- 

dle 

West 

South 

West 

1 

1 

S 

4 

S 

I 

7 

8 

» 

Professional assistants: 









Elementary -school teaching . 


3 

69 


1 


71 

72 

High-echool teaching 


6 

6 

6 

I 


5 

12 

8uperin tendency 



2 

1 



l 

o 

Assistant superin tendency „ 


1 

1 



2 

1 

2 

Prtndpalship 


18 

7 

20 



5 


Other activities 


14 

1 

11 

3 


1 

fc) 

15 

Total 


42 

86 

38 

5 


86 

128 






Clerical assistants: 









Elementary -school teaching - 

1 



1 




1 

High -school teaching 



2 




2 

o 

Hlgb-ecbool attendance (pu- 








* 

pil) 

6 


5 

6 



g 

1 1 

Other activities. 


9 

4 

'7 

3 



3 

1 1 
13 

Total 

7 

9 

11 

14 

3 


10 

27 


Part-time clerical assistants are high-school pupils in 41 
per cent of the cases ; elementary-school or high-school teachers 
in 1 1 per cent ; and other persons, usually office clerks, in the 
remaining 4& per cent of the cases. Consequently, many 
persons working in the research bureaus in city systems 
devote only part of their time to this work. This is not a 
matter of so great consequence with respect to clerical 
assistance, because there is less need for constructive thought 
and undivided attention. However, it is an obstacle to 
research activity to have professional members of the bureaus 
diviae their interests. Some of these contribute as little as 
a fourth to a fifth of their time to the work of the bureau. 
Under such conditions it may be difficult to obtain profes- 
sional help of the highest order. 

I. BUDGET OF THE BUREAU 

Salary budget . — Aside from factors, such as the experience 
and training of the director and the amount of professional 
and clerical assistance furnished, the effectiveness of bureaus 
of research^ is dependent on available resources. Certainly 
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the amount to be spent is important. The salary and 
operating budgets of bureaus of research in city systems are 
shown in Table 9. One of the most striking features of the 
data is tbe wide range found in both the expenditure for 
salaries and for operating budget. One bureau in a city of 
more than 100,000 population has a salary budget as small 
as $4,500, whereas another has a salary budget of nearly 
$119,000. The median and average were found to differ 
considerably and for that reason both have been computed 
and introduced in the table. Tfye difference between the 
two measures is owing to the latge salary budgets for the 
research bureaus in a few of the cities. For this reason 
the median probably better depicts the amount available 
for salaries in the typical bureau for which data are available. 


Table 9. — Median and average salary and operating budget of city 

bureaus of research 


Group or region 

Salary budget 

Operating budget 

Num- 
ber of 
cases 

•Range 

Aver- 

age 

Me- 

dian 

Num- 
ber of 
canes 

Range 

Aver- 

age 

Me- 

dian 

1 

1 

S 

4 


$ 

7 

9 

• 

■ 

Population group: 

II 

23 

2D 

7 

13 

14 

7 

1ft 

Hfi00~*ua,924 
1, 700- 18,000 
1,060- 6,000 

2,800“ 37, 500 
1,060- 28,570 
2,600- 9,800 

1,100- 118,924 

$19, 791 
7, 128 
3.563 

14,963 

8,041 

6,860 

16,708 

$9,800 
ft, 800 
3,060 

8,020 
ft, 160 
7,200 

a, 060 

19 

20 
9 

12 

u 

6 

17 

$500-^$ 12, 241 
450- 10,620 
200- 7,600 

600- 12,000 
300- 10,000 
300- 2,660 
200“ U241 

SA.54 2 
2,639 
2,042 

ft, 263 
% 343 
1,826 
4,099 

13,000 

1.600 

600 

3,660 
1886 
L, 950 
2,500 

HI 

Region: 

East 

Middle Watt 

South 

Wert 

All oamblned 

50 

1,050- 118,924 

12,463 

ft, 740 

48 

200- 12. 941 

a, $46 

2,000 


Operating budget . — The range of operating budgets is 
from about $200 to more than $12,200, a range which shows 
the wide differences in types of activities which may be 
carried on by the bureaus of tbe different cities. Manifestly, 
a bureau with only $200 or $300 to spend for operating 
expenses could not attempt to carry out a research program 
comparable with that attempted by a bureau spending from 
$10,000 to $12,000. The median bureau of the 48 reporting 
spends $2,000 each year for operating expenses. 
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Number oj bureaus report— Investigations made of 
research bureaus in the past have in most cases not reported 
any bureaus of research within secondary schools. Even 
the Educational Directory of the Office of Education for 
1932 lists only two such bureaus. Reports made to the 
National Survey of Secondaiy Education have indicated the 
names of four more. However, it appears that few bureaus 
of research have been organized in secondaiy schools. All 
but two of those reported are found in the township high 
schools of Illinois and the union high schools of California, 
which would not otherwise have access to the services of such 
an organization. We may conclude that it is decidedly 
unusual for individual secondary schools in city systems to 
have bureaus of educational research. ^We must, therefore, 
look to the bureau of research in city systems for carrying 
on organized research within secondary schools. 

Nature of research bureaus in secondary schools . — Because 
of the' small number of cases, no attempt is made to analyze 
the work of research bureaus in secondary schools. How- 
ever, the reports made on the inquiry forms indicate that 
practically no differences exist between bureaus in secondary 
schools and those in city schools, either in the organization 
of the bureaus or in the fields in which studies are conducted. 
The most important difference lies in the fact that studies 
made by the bureaus in secondary schools pertain chiefly to 
problems of secondary education. In the cases of secondary 
schools having bureaus of their own practically no research 
work was reported by members of the staffs not connected 
with the bureaus. 

r. SUMMARY 

The establishment of bureaus . — The bureaus of educational 
research in city systems as defined in this study include all 
definitely created subdivisions, of whatever title, which either 
conduct certain investigational or reference activities or 
direct such activities when carried on by others. The devel- 
opment of bureaus of research has been particularly rapid 
during the past 10 years, until at the present time the approxi- 
. mate number of research bureaus in city systems is about 
150. In addition there are probably about 28 bureaus or 
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departments in State departments of education, about 35 
connected with State universities and colleges, and about 
20 in teachers colleges and normal schools. 

The city director oj research. — Full-time directors of re- 
search in city systems rank as assistant superintendents in 
only about half of the systems. When only part-time 
workers, directors devote the remainder of their school time 
to any one of several different positions. The directors of 
research are usually directly responsible to the superintendent 
of schools for the performance of their duties. The median 
director has had about 13.5 years of educational experience 
and has been in his present position for slightly more than 
four years. Approximately 57 per cent of the directors hold 
masters’ degr§es-and in addition about 27.5 per cent hold 
doctors’ degrees. The masters’ degrees have been taken in 
the field of education in 71 per cent of the cases and the 
doctors’ degrees in 79 per cent. 

Staff oj the bureau . — The number of professional and clerical 
assistants varies with the size of city in which the bureau is 
located. The directory, fiave a median of 1.5 professional 
assistants usually recruited from elementary-school teachers 
or from principals. The median amount of clerical assist- 
ance allowed is equal to that given by about 1.4 full-time 
clerks. The range in the number of assistants and the budget 
for salaries and operating expenses are such as to necessitate 
wide variations in types of research programs conducted by 
the different research bureaus. The nature of these programs 
will be treated in a later chapter. - • 

Research bureaus in secondary schools . — The data shown in 
this report indioate^hat research bureaus established in city 
school systems are responsible for research at both elementary 
and secondary levels. Practically no bureaus of research 
have been established within individual secondary schools 
of city systems. However, a few bureaus have been or- 
ganized in independent secondary schools in Illinois and 
California which are supported by school districts main- 
taining work at the secondary level only. 
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CHAPTER III : FUNCTIONS OF BUREAUS OF RESEARCH 


1. THE PROBLEM 

What is research! It is tho belief of many that the work of 
research bureaus, as these are defined in Chapter II, fre- 
quently deals with functions and activities which can hardly 
be classified as genuine research. This leads to the important 
question of what educational research is. It is even more 
difficult to define satisfactorily this term than to define 
- “research bureau.’' Much has written concerning the 
need for educational research, how to do research work, the 
values of educational research,, the contributions of educa- 
tional research, yet with respect to the definition of research 
the present situation is much the same as it was in 1928 when 
Monroe 1 stated that “although the term ‘educational 
research’ is widely used, an authoritative definition is want- 
ing. Our educational literature contains a number of 
descriptive statements, but for the most part they can not 
be used as criteria for identifying educational research.” 
It is not the purpose of this report to analyze the diverse 
opinions which have been set forth concerning the nature of 
research. Monroe s has presented a complete account of 
these opinions, and for this reason little attention will be 
given to the matter here other than to point out that the 
concensus of opinion among educational leaders is that much 
of the material presented as educational research may be 
closely related to it, but still is not research.* * 

1 Monroe, W. 8. and ether*. Ten Years o( Educational Research. Bureau of Educational 
Research, College of Education, University of Illinois, Bulletin II, 42. Urbane, m 1028. 
p. 15. 

* Monroe, W. 8. and other*. Op. dt, pp. 15-20. 

1 For more detailed considerations of this topic see— 

1. New Ion, J. H. What Research Can Do For the Superintendent. Journal of Educe- 
Uonal Research, 8: 108-1 12, September, 1223: 

1 Judd, 0. H. Needed Research in Elementary Education. Fifteenth Yearbook of the 
National Society of College Teacher* of Education. Chicago, University of 
Chioaco Frees, 1925, pp. 6M&. 

1 Rugg, H. O. Statistical Methods Applied to Educational Tasting. Twenty-ftrmt 
Yearbook of the National Society for the study of education. Bloomington, m 
Public School Publishing Co., 1022, pp. 45-91. 

1 What Is RaaaarchT School Review, 34:488, September, 1928. 
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In view of the lack of authoritative definition of the term 
"research” it is opt at all surprising that research bureaus 
are "called upon to exercise many functions which are often 
property not research.” 4 Any definition to serve the pur- 
pose of this report should distinguish between true research 
and the mere descriptive account of educational programs 
or the mere compilation of facts and statistics. One such 
definition follows: 

The most conspicuous phase of educational research is the collection 
and statistical treatment of objective data when they are needed as a 
basis for answering a question. However, it is important to note 
that collecting facts does not constitute all of educational research. 
It is only one phase of the procedure. There must be a dear definition 
of the problem in which there is a precise statement of all the questions 
to be answered. As noted above the data must be examined critically. 
This objective quality does not insure either accuracy or validity. 
Finally the research worker must maintain a critical attitude throughout 
the interpretation of his data and in the verification of hypothesis ' 

Purpose oj the chapter. — It is the purpose of this chapter 
to report the activities and functions of the city bureaus of 
educational research which responded to the inquiry of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education. More specifically, 
the chapter will show (1) the administrative and supervisory 
activities performed by bureaus of research, (2) the types of 
investigations which bureaus are authorized to make should 
occasion arise, (3) the number of studies actually made in the 
different fields of education, particularly at the level of 
secondary education, (4) the extent to which research 
studies are made available through the duplication of reports, 
and (5) the coordination of research work beihg conducted 
by staff members of the system. Further evidence con- 
cerning the nature of the research done in the bureaus, as 
disclosed by an analysis of the reports issued, is presented 
in Chapter V. 

I. ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY P UNCTIONS PERFORMED BY 
BUREAUS OF RESEARCH 

Source of data. — The inquiry forms mailed to the directors 
of research in city systems contained a list of 24 activities 
and functio ns largely of an administrative or supervisory 

* C h a pm a n , H. B. Bureaus of Educational flaaauh In ftba Unltad Statu, Educational 
Raacarch Bulletin, 6:7-4, Jan. ft, 1927. 

1 Monroe, W. 0< Berrios of Educational Research to ftabool Administrators, iimirtnn 
Hcbool Board Journal, 70:17, April, 190& 
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nature. It is true that many of the activities listed are 
closely related to educational research or are dependent on 
research procedures, but in general they are administrative 
rather than investigative. This list of activities and the 
percentages of bureaus reported by directors to be engaged 
in them are shown in Table 10. 


Table 10 . — Percentages of directors of 70 city research bureaus reporting 
the performance of certain administrative and supervisory functions 



Population group 

Region 

All 

com- 

bined 

(70) 

Fund ion performed 





Mid- 



I 

II 

in 

East 

dle 

South 

West 


(») 

(®) 

(13) 

(») 

West 

(10) 

(20) 






(15) 




1 

t 

1 

4 

* 

t 

7 

8 

1 

Administer achievement and 









mental tests 

86,2 

92.0 

ioao 

88.0 

923 

060 

920 

91.4 

Classify pupils 

68. 6 

82 1 

923 

660 

667 

80.0 

820 

74.8 

Train teacher* for special testing. 

68.0 

67.1 

462 

460 

40.0 

760 

760 

627 

Give educational guidance 

44.8 

67.1 

923 

460 

623 

660 

720 

68.6 

Give vocational guidanoe 

27.0 

2L4 

61.6 

360 

12 3 

260 

42 0 

31.4 

Place students in Industry 

13.8 

10.7 

23. 1 

260 


10.0 

260 

14.3 

Prepare and publish reports 

Disseminate educational infor- 

98.1 

867 

00.2 

860 

867 

760 

960 

827 

mation 

66.6 

57.1 

76 0 

64.0 

460 

80.0 

72 0 

64 3 

Provide lecture service 

27.6 

17.0 

16 4 

260 

67 

20 0 

220 

21.4 

Conduct publicity campaigns... 
Administer school census 

27.6 

27.6 

21.4 

17.0 

23. 1 
221 

260 

260 

12 8 
67 

360 

20.0 

220 

460 

24.3 

22.9 

Check building plans 

27.6 

10.7 

210 

67 

360 

20 

12 7 

Compile budget _ 

10.8 

14.2 

164 

24.0 

12 3 

20 

119 

Conduct psychological dtnic.... 

41.3 

464 

368 

320 

623 

460 

420 

41.4 

Onanist and supervise special 
ebsa.. - 

31.0 

60.7 

462 

260 

623 

760 

660 

427 

Supervise >Mri>ing 

6.0 

367 

366 

260 

20.0 

460 

12 0 

243 

8upervtsa Instruction for handi- 







capped students 

16 8 

464 

22 1 

12 0 

460 

40.0 

320 

280 

Guide and supervise research 
studies carried on bv teacher*. 
Provide a business and account- 








76 9 
A0 

76 0 
7.1 

61.6 
22 1 

76 0 
120 

723 
12 3 

660 

260 

80.0 

719 

iao 

ing service (or school system.. . 


Answer questionnaires for tbs 





867 

860 


system. 

80.7 

80.3 

76 0 

060 

860 

87.1 

Conduct professional library.... 
Conduct Americanisation serv- 

27.6 

266 

30.8 

460 

123 

460 

260 

28.0 

ice 



7.7 



16 0 


1.4 

provide Adult education 

60 


7.7 

60 



20 

43 

Select and assign 1 esc hers 

60 

16 7 

22 1 

260 

6 7 


16 0 

11.4 

Other administrative or super- 


visory function*. 

60 

16 7 

7.7 

4.0 

12 3 


12 0 

20 




Note— T be Dumber* In parentheeee Indicate the number of bureaus represented. 


Types of activities 'performed . — Large percentages of direc- 
tors reported that their bureaus of research performed the 
activities of administering achievement and mental tests, of 
answering questionnaires for the school system, of preparing 
and publishing reports, of classifying school children, and of 

i3sms*-« 3 — s [ 27 ] 
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guiding and supervising research studies carried on by indi- 
vidual teachers. It should be made clear at the outset that 
no attempt is being made to show that these activities and 
functions are not important. On the contrary, they may be 
exceedingly vital to the proper administration of any school 
system. However, the mere fact that a function is important 
by no means argues that it is a research activity or that 
logically it should be delegated to the research bureau, unless 
the particular bureau is a composite one exercising more 
than one function. Such a practice might be condoned for 
bureaus in smaller systems more often than in larger ones. 
It is true that such activities and functions may utilize re- 
search procedures, but this does not imply that these functions 
should be delegated to the research bureau. In view of the 
use of these procedures, it is easy to explain the assignment of 
these administrative responsibilities to bureaus of research 
especially during the present period when many administra- 
tive officers are unacquainted with the procedures. The 
functions of research bureaus touching these activities may 
well be to investigate the problems, to interpret the data, and 
even perhaps to support tentative plans and courses of action. 
However, adopting these plans and putting them into oper- 
ation are administrative matters. If research bureaus are 
delegated many diverse administrative and supervisory func- 
tions, it is difficult to see how they will have the time or 
resources to do much in the way of research in the stricter 
sensfe. This is especially true with limited budgets like those 
reported in Chapter II. An editorial in one of our educa- 
tional periodicals states well this viewpoint by calling atten- 
tion to the fact that often research bureaus are subordinated 
in their activity, because they get too little money to be of 
great service and they get too little time to work on research 
activities. Since other activities are delegated to the bureau 
for immediate attention, research activities are of necessity 
pushed aside.* 

Of the 24 specific activities listed in Table 10, ten are per- 
formed by at least 40 per cent of the 70 bureaus and seven 
only are performed by less than 20 per cent of the bureaus. 
One might hazard a guess from the practices shown, that if 

• R«ttrob 9. Btrrtea, Ktemanury Sobooi JcwraO, » : Stt-MS, DmntMr, BC. 
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some of these activities, such as adult education and Ameri- 
canization service, were provided in a greater number of 
systems, bureaus of research would bear the responsibility 
in even larger proportions of the cases. If bureaus of research 
are to provide more real research service for the public schools, 
it seems clear that they must be relieved of a great many 
administrative and supervisory duties and functions. 

Differences between groups and regions. — Data not presented 
in this report enable one to total the number of administrative 
and supervisory activities conducted by bureaus of research 
and to obtain an average through dividing by the number of 
systems reporting. For example, in Group I (Table 10) the 
24 different administrative activities were reported 254 
different times by 29 bureaus. The average number of times 
the activities were reported was 8.8. The average for Group 
II was 9.5, and for Group III, 10.1. No notable difference 
exists between the different regions. This indicates that 
size of city and geographical location play little part in deter- 
mining whether many or few administrative activities' are 
delegated to bureaus of research. 

However, it should not be implied that small differences 
exist among the groups and regions on all specific activities. 
Such is not the case, for the bureaus are delegated responsi- 
bility for many activities much more frequently in the smaller 
cities. Particularly is this true with respect to classifying 
pupils, giving educational guidance, supervising teaching, 
providing a business and accounting service, and selecting 
new teachers. On the other hand, bureaus in large cities 
more often publish reports, take the school census, and check 
building plans. Large differences also exist among the geo- 
graphical regions on spedfio activities, but space does not 
permit a detailed discussion of the activities most frequently 
delegated to the bureaus in the different regions. 

Comparisons with other studies. — In a list of functions per- 
formed by 48 bureaus of research Herbet 7 showed that the 
a dm i n i s tration of achievement teste ranked first in frequency 
of mention, administration of mental tests ranked second, 
and classification of pupils, third. The list of activities re- 
ported did not include the activities of answering question- 

' Herbet, R, L op. dt., p. 34. 
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naires or preparing and publishing reports. If these activities 
were omitted from the present study the ranks of the first 
few items would be the same. W right * * also gives the func- 
tions of research bureaus, but lists only eight general cate- 
gories. These are too general in nature to be highly valuable 
in determining the different activities actually performed by 
research bureaus. However, testing ranks first. Chapman * 
also reports the functions performed by bureaus of research 
and presents data similar to those reported in Table 10. He 
calls attention to the fact that for the most part the activities 
reported by more than half the bureaus relate to measurement 
and its application to school problems. 

Functions which directors think bureaus should 'perform . — 
Herbs t 10 also presents the functions which 43 directors of 
research believe to be the “proper functions of bureaus of 
research.” All directors considered the administration of 
mental and achievement tests and the classification of pupils 
to be proper functions of the bureau. Ninety-three per 
cent reported the experimental study of curriculum and 
instructional problems and educational surveys to be activi- 
ties which properly should be delegated to the research 
bureau. Even educational and vocational guidance, devising 
record and report forms, and publicity service were reported 
by from 72 to 86 per cent of the directors. Again it should 
be pointed out that the performance of such functions may 
be a valuable service to the school system, but that the per- 
formance of the ^different administrative activities should 
not be confused with nor designated as research work, nor 
should it be permitted to usurp the opportunities for funda- 
mental research. While the making of studies basic to 
guidance and the preparation of records and forms may 
properly be considered research functions, the giving of 
guidance itself is not a research activity in the strict sense. 

5. IN VEST W A TION8 BUREAUS ARK AUTHORIZED TO CONDUCT 

Possible scope of activities of bureaus . — In addition to 
performing a number of activities more or less a dm i ni strative 
in character, bureaus of research conduct investigations in 

• Wrffht, Edith A. op. dt., p. 4. 

• Chapman, H. B. Orpuibad Research In Education, Ohio State Unlvwdty, Bomn 
of Educations Roacarch Monograph*, No. 7, 1«7, pp. 17J-17&. 

» Her bat. R. L. Op. dL, p. 40. 
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many different fields. The directors of 60 bureaus of research 
responded to the request made by this survey to check once 
those fields of investigation in which the bureau, in their 
judgment, could properly conduct investigations should the 
occasion arise, and to check twice those fields in which the 
bureau had actually made investigations. An attempt 
was made in this manner to secure a general picture of the 
possible scope of the research activities of the bureaus. The 
replies of the 60 directors concerning the fields of investiga- 
tion in which the bureaus are authorized to conduct investiga- 
tions are summarized in Table 11. Because of the small 
differences existing between the groups and regions, classifica- 
tion on these bases has been omitted from the table. For 
none of the 39 activities listed do all the directors of the 60 
bureaus report that the bureau is authorized to conduct 
investigations. Fifty-two, or 88 per cent, of the directors 
reported that the bureaus could make investigations con- 
cerning pupil failures, while on the other hand as few as 24 
per cent reported that the bureau is authorized to make 
investigations of employment service or of the clerical staff. 
Twenty-three of the 39 fields listed were fields in which at 
least half of the bureaus were authorized to conduct research 
studies and 16 were considered fields in which less than half 
of the bureaus were authorized to make investigations. 

Investigations most frequently and least frequently au- 
thorized.— The judgments of directors indicate that bureaus 
are most frequently authorized to conduct investigations 
relating to standardized examinations and achievement tests 
and to the promotion, failure, classification, retardation, and 
elimination of pupils. Their judgments also indicate that 
bureaus are authorized least frequently to conduct studies 
concerning employment service, the clerical staff, libraries, 
supervision of instruction, student personnel, and vocational 
guidance. 

Differences between groups and remora.— Although the data 
shown in Table 1 1 do not enable one to make comparisons 
showing differences or similarities in functions among bu- 
reaus in dries of different size and in different regions of the 
country, it is obvious that in the smaller cities less need 
exists for some of the types of service found in the larger 
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cities. For this reason it is not surprising that bureaus of 
research in smaller cities should be authorized less fre- 
quently to conduct studies relating to the clerical Staff, 
problems of educational finance, employment service, and the 
organization of the school system. Differences between the 
geographical regions are less striking. 

Table 11. — Fields in which 00 city bureaus of educational research are 
authorized to conduct and have conducted investigations 


Fields of research 


A dministra tion : 

Building*, equipment, and supplies 

Clerical staff. 

Educational finance problems 

Mark* and marking systems 

Organisation of school system 

Promotions.. 

Records and report formj 

School building program 

Teachers and Instruction: 

Class size. 

Curriculum studies - 

Educational guidance 

Extra curriculum - 

Professional status of teachers 

Supervision of instruction. . ^ 

Teaching methods 

Teaching load 

Vocational guidance and plac em e n t service. 
Pupils: 

, Attendance of pupils 

Classification of pupils 

Employment service 

Follow up studies 

Individual dUteenoas - 

PupU failures. 

Retardation and elimination. 


Number of bureaus 


Author- 
ised to 
conduct 


Having 

conducted 


Student personnel problems. 

Stadias of handicapped chfldveu. 


Surveys and t 
Achievement i 

Mental teste 

Objective daaroom examinations 

Surveys of ecbool systems a*. 

Survey teats and standardised enuuinations- 

Test construction 

Others: 

Kindergarten and primary < 

Seoondanreducation 

Libraries and library mrioe . 

Preparation of bihli 
Studies of r e s ea rch I 

Textbook analysis 

Other types of studies.. 


« 

8 

34 

10 

1ft 

0 

33 

17 

40 

10 
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0 

53 

32 

48 

30 

33 

16 
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31 

80 

IB 
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I. INVESTIGATIONS CONDUCTED BY RESEARCH BUREAUS 

Types Off studies 'most frequently made— In addition to re- 
porting the fields in which bureaus were authorized to make 
investigations, the directors also reported the fields in which 
the bureaus had actually made investigations. These data 
also are presented in Table 11. The frequency with which 
bureaus are authorized to conduct investigations in certain 
fields is not an index of the actual types of investigations 
made. The greatest proportions of bureaus are authorized 
to conduct investigations concerning pupil failures and pro- 
motions, but the greatest proportions of bureaus reported 
the completion of studies involving standardized examinations 
and achievement tests. However, it should be stated that 
some relationship exists between the proportions of systems 
authorized to make investigations and the proportions of 
those actually making studies in these fields. The seven 
fields in which the larger proportions of bureaus are author- 
ized to make investigations are also reported to be the fields 
in which the larger proportions of bureaus have made in- 
vestigations. The ranks of the specific field, however, 
differ considerably. sk 

Fields in which jew bureaus have maae studies. — Of the 60 
directors of research who reported the fields in winch the 
bureaus of research have made investigations, only 4 re- 
ported studies relating to library service, the supervision of 
instruction, or teaching methods. Only 5 have made 
studies of employment service, and only 6 have made studies 
relating to the clerical staff. From the data at hand it is 
not possible to determine why research bureaus have made 
so few studies in these and other, fields which might be 
mentioned. Of course, as seen in Table 11, these fields are 
not frequently considered to be within the scope of the activi- 
ties of research bureaus; but, even, so, bureaus make fewer 
studies in these fields in proportion to the number of bureaus 
which are authorized to make such studies than is the case 
in the fields relating to pupil failures, promotions, and testing. 
For example, 62 bureaus reported achievement testing to be 
within the scope of their investigational activities and 46 
bureaus have made one or more studies in this field. On the 
other hand, 21 directors reported that their bureaus are 
authorized to investigate problems concernin g teaching 
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methods, but only 4 have made investigations in t his field. 
The same may be said of a number of other fields. The 
reasons for the differences in types of studies made may be 
numerous. Doubtless a greater need exists for investigations 
in somejields than in others, or it may be that some prob- 
lems are of such a nature that the typical research bureau 
in city systems is unable to cope adequately with them. 
In any event the evidence indicates that bureaus administer 
tests and examinations, classify pupils, study pupil failures 
and promotions, but attempt little research concerning 
supervision of instruction, teaching methods, library service, 
or employment service. In further explanation, it may be 
said that many of the bureaus had their origin in the develop- 
ment of the testing movement. Research bureaus were 
early delegated the responsibility for administering mental 
and achievement tests. 

t. STUDIES IK PROGRESS DURING IM9-90 

Total number oj studies in progress . — Another indication of 
the type of research work conducted by bureaus of research 
may be seen in the numbers of studies in progress in the 
different fields of investigation during the year 1929^30. 
These data are shown in Table 12 for 39 different fields of 
investigation. During the year 1929-30, l,flhptudies were 
reported to be in progress in the 53 bureaus replying on 
this item. Assuming that the reports have been correctly 
made, the average number is 21.1. The application or 
development of survey tests and standardized examination, 
achievement tests, and curriculum studies together constitute 
nearly a third of the total number of studies in progress 
during the year, almost as large a proportion in cities of 
more than 100,000 population, about two-fifths in cities 
from 30,000 to 100,000, and almost half in cities having less 
than 30,000 population. Studies in these same three fields 
constitute more than a fourth of the total number in progress 
in the East and West and about half the total in the Middle 
West. 

It has been shown in Chapter II that the typical bureau 
has a director who has three assistants about evenly ^divided 
between professional and clerical service; the median operat- 
ing budget is about $2,000. The large number of inveati- 
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Tael* 12. — Total number of research studies in progress in 1989-30 in 

BS city research bureaus 


Field of research 


Administration: 

Buildings, equipment, and 

supplies 

Clerical staff 

Educational finance prob- 
lems 

Marks and marking systems. 
Organization of scnool sys- 
tem 

Promotions 

Records and report forms . . 

School building program 

Teachers and instruction: 

Class size 

Curriculum studies 

Educational guidance 

EitTBcurricunun 

Professional status of teacb- 


8uperviaion of Instruction . . 

Teaching methods 

Teaching load 

Vocational guidance and 

placement service 

Pupils: 

Attendance of pupils 

Classification of pupils 

Employment service 

Follow -up studies 

Individual differences 

Pupil failures 

Retardation and elimina- 
tion 

Student personnel problems 
Studies of handicapped 

children 

Surveys and teats: 

AchievemenlTtests 

Mental teats 

Objective classroom exami- 
nations. 

Surveys of school systems. . . 
Survey teats and standard- 
ized examinations 

Teat construction 

Others: 

Kindergarten and primary 

education 

Elementary education 

Secondary education 

Libraries and library service 
Preparation of bibliogra- 
phies 

Studies of research functions 

Textbook analysis. 

Other types of studies. 
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10 

6 

4 

9 

2 

1 

7 

19 

6 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

8 

25 

2 

2 


2 

1 

20 

29 

28 

11 

11 

12 


7 

31 

50 

3 

1 


2 



2 

4 

9 


1 

ft 


1 

4 

10 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 


1 

5 

10 

6 

6 

7 

3 

4 

11 

2ft 

12 

8 

i 

ft 

ft 

4 

13 

27 

5 


1 

1 



ft 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

ft 

10 

47 

04 

27 

40 

40 

0 

40 

138 

41 

15 

13 

18 

7 

21 

23 

69 

10 

5 

7 

9 

3 

3 

7 

22 

0 

2 


0 


1 

1 

8 

82 

24 

17 

44 

10 

33 

30 

123 

38 

11 

3 

29 

9 

2 

12 

52 

4 

3 

4 

2 

2 


7 

11 

23 

9 

7 

23 

0 

1 

9 

39 

28 

2 

10 

S3 

2 


6 

40 

1 


2 




3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 



3 

4 

1 

3 

1 


C 2 

1 

1 

0 

18 

3 

_ 

3 

2 


10 

21 

22 

3 

3 

9 

2 

0 

17 

33 

043 

268 

205 

377 

162 

127 

400 

1,110 

29.2 

14. 1 

17. 1 

20.9 

19.0 

ia. 

27. 1 

21. 1 


Norn.—' The numbers In parentheses Indicate the number of bureaus represented 
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gations performed by individual bureaus, as indicated by 
the range from none to 124, with an average of 21.2, leads 
one to wonder abou? the nature of research done by these 
bureaus. Can research bureaus which are equipped, manned, 
and supported in the manner shown carry on 21 substantial 
researches during the course of a single school year? Some 
answer to this question will be attempted' in Chapter V. 

Differences among the groups and regions are striking for 
some of the fields of investigation. Many of the bureaus 
in small cities have reported few or no studies in progress in 
several of the fields of investigation such as the clerical 
staff, employment service, follow-up studies of pupils, pupil 
personnel problems, and school organization. Investiga- 
tions in these fields are made chiefly in the larger cities. 

Number oj studies in 'progress relating primarily to secondary 
education. — In the preceding section it was pointed out that 
1,116 studies were reported in progress in 53 bureaus of 
research in 1929-30. Table 13 presents data showing that 
563, or 50.4 per cent, of the total number of studies relate 
primarily to the field of secondary education. Only alight 
variations from this proportion were found for the different 
population groups and regions. In the field of secondary 
education curriculum studies, standardized examinations, 
and achievemeht tests constitute almost 31 per cent of the 
total number of studies reported to be in progress. Almost 
40 per cent of the total number of studies in progress refitting 
primarily to secondary education deal with some form of test 
administration or test construction. In general, small differ- 
ences exist between the fields in which studies are made by 
bureaus relating to secondary education and the fields in 
which studies are made for all levels. 

Number oj studies mimeographed. — The extent of the prac- . 
tice of mimeographing the reports of studies is shown in Table 
14. Slightly more than tfD per cent of the total number of 
re porta from the studies in progress during 1929-30 were 
/ mimeographed. From 84 to 96 per cent of the reports of 

studies 'concerning class size, promotions, pupil failures, 
and retardation and elimination were mimeographed. On 
the other hand studies concerning test construction and 
1 records and report forms are mimeographed in only 17 to 24 per 
cent of the cases, respectively. 

C 30 1 
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Table 13. — Number of studies »n progress which relate primarily to 

secondary education 
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Table 14. — Number of studies made available for general use through the 

reproduction of copies 


Field of research \ 

Number 

of 

studies in 
progress 
1920-30 

Nui 

Mimeo- 

graphed 

nber of ret 
Printed 

>orts 

Published 
in peri- 
odicals 

\ 

1 

t 

3 

4 

S 

Administration: 





Buildings, equipment, and supplies 

23 

12 

1 

1 

Clerical staff 

4 

4 



Educational finance problems 

11 

5 


1 

Marks and marking systems 

21 

14 

2 


Organization of achoof system . . 

8 




Promotions 

49 

44 

3 


Records and report forms . 

29 

7 

1 


School building program 

19 

t 


i 

Teachers and instruction: 




Class size 

25 

21 

1 

2 

Curriculum studies 

98 

44 

18 

3 

Educational guidance 

40 

13 

A 


Eitracurriculum 

7 

2 

1 


Professional status of teachers 

10 

14 

, 1 


Supervision of instruction 

2 

1 



Teaching methods 

3 




Teaching load 

19 

18 

2 

i 

Vocational guidance and placement service 

8 

0 

1 


Pupils 





Attendance of pupils 

29 

22 



Classification of pupils 

50 

24 

1 

5 

Employment service 

4 

3 

1 


Follow-up service 

10 

7 

l 

i 

Individual differences 

5 

5 



Pupil failures 

25 

24 

j 

i 

Retardation and elimination 

27 

20 

4 


Student personnel problems*^ 

0 

4 

2 

5- 

8tudies of handicapped children 

10 

4 

1 


Surveys and tests: 





Achievement teats 

138 

89 

3 

] 

Mental tests 

09 

23 

1 


Objective classroom examinations 

22 

11 



Burveys of school systems 

8 

4 

1 


Purvey tests and standardized examinations. 

• 123 

04 

1 


Test construction 

52 

8 

8 


Others: 





Kindergarten and primary education 

11 

0 



Elementary education 

39 

10 

l 

i 

Beoondary education 

40 

10 

3 


Libraries and library service 

3 

1 

2 


Preparation of bibliographies 

4 

2 



Studies of research functions . 

5 

4 



Teitbook analysis 

21 

8 

7 

i 

Other types of studies 

33 

12 

4 


Total 

1, 110 

580 

81 

u 


Number oj studies printed or published in magazines . — The 
same table shows also the number of studies in progress in 
1929-30 which were printed and were published in educational 
periodicals. These are more exacting tests of the basic merit 
and general usefulness of the projects than is reproduction by 
mimeographing. As expected, the number of studies made 
available in this manner is much smaller than through the 
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method of mimeographing. In a few cases, no doubt, studies 
have been mimeographed and printed, or mimeographed 
and published in magazines, or printed both as bulletins and 
as articles in educational periodicals. The data do not show 
the number of studies which have been reproduced by two 
or more methods. They do show, however, that about 7.2 per 
cent have been printed and that 2 per cent have been pub- 
lished in magazines. Even if the data presented in Table 
14 do not include reports of studies duplicated by two or 
more methods, the number of reports not mimeographed, 
printed, or published must total about two-fifths of the total 
number of studies made. The findings of these studies can 
not be made available except in a limited way through the 
use of typewritten copies. This latter procedure may 
sometimes be appropriate, especially if a study is made only 
for the guidance of administrative officers. In interpreting 
the small total proportion duplicated, it is well to recall 
that the studies referred to were reported to be “in progress, ” 
and were not reported as completed. 

Table 15. — Number of studies made bp research bureaus submitted to 
universities as masters' or doctors' theses 



Number of studies used theses . — Of the total number of 

studies in progress during the year 1929-30 nine only were 
submitted to colleges and universities as masters’ theses and 
Two only as doctors’ dissertations, ^ee Table 15.) This is 
a very small proportion of studies eventuating in theses sub- 
mitted for degrees and indicates that the research programs 
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of these bureaus are almost completely independent of plans 
of bureau staffs to use the reports of investigations in meeting 
the requirements for advanced degrees. Certainly the 
bureaus are not chargeable with being exploited by degree- 
seeking persons. 

Number of studies affecting school organization, administra- 
tion, and practice . — Educational research is frequently criti- 
cized because it is of little significance to school systems. 
The directors of research were requested to name the studies 
listed under the categories shown in Table 16 which they 
believed had markedly affected school organization, adminis- 
tration, and practice. About 17 per cent of the total number 
were considered to be important from the standpoint of 
affecting school practices. Although the differences are not 
large, there appears to be a slight tendency for directors of 
research in cities of 30,000 to 100,000 and in the East to con- 
sidei^he research conducted in their bureaus as affecting 
sch^H practices more markedly than in other groups and 
regions. But the small proportion affecting practice is 
significant and may explain the small budgets and the 
absorption of the bureaus in administration rather than in 
research proper. However, the criterion of affecting school 
organization, administration, and practice is too restricted 
to be entirely adequate to appraise all lines of research 
reported by the directors. 

Tablb 16 . — Number and per cent of etudies in progress in 19B9S0 which 
markedly affected school organization, administration, and practice 


Population group and ragkm 



program 

Number 

Per oant 

1 

t 

1 

4 

Population group: 

643 

20B 

66 

a 7 

II 

40 

Ok / 

14l 9 

as 

115 
19 
a a 

Ill 

306 

377 

162 

127 

460 

10 

66 

g 

Region: 

East 

Middle Went 

Booth 

g 

Went 

it 

a o 
O 9 

AD oom blued 

1* 116 

116 

W. » 

10.3 



Total 
Dumber 
ofitodfet 
Id 


Affecting school or- 
ganisation, ad- 
ministration, and 
practice 
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t. COORDINATION OP RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 

Types of coordination needed . — During the past 15 years 
the amount of literature published under the title of educa- 
tional research has accumulated rapidly. At present there 
is a distinct need for the coordination of research activities 
(1) to prevent useless duplication of studies which have dealt 
adequately with certain problems, (2) to fit the completed 
or contemplated researches into some kind of systematic 
whole, as contrasted with the more or less desultory manner 
in which research bureaus and students of education have 
attacked problems in the past, and (3) to furnish other 
bureaus or persons interested in research with adequate and 
accurate data concerning certain problems. 

Tablxi 17 . — Frequency with which the bureaus of systems coordinate 


their research activities with those of other research agencies 

Agwiciwi with which research work Is coordinated Frequency 

1. Teachers within the same school system 35 

2. Teachers in other school systems 11 

3. Research departments in State universities and colleges 16 

4. Research departments in State departments of education 14 

6. Research departments in State teachers’ associations _ _ 13 

6. Private universities or oolleges... 2 

7. National Education Association 3 

8. Other research departments 7 

9. Principals’ associations 1 

10. Other plans 4 


As many as 42 of the 69 directors reporting — not far from 
two-thirds — indicated that there was in operation a plan 
designed to coordinate research work done by the bureau 
with that conducted by other agencies. The different agencies 
with which the research work is coordinated are shown in 
* Table 17. More than four-fifths reported that research work 
done by the bureaus was coordinated with that done by 
teachers within the system; but only a fourth to lees than 
two-fifths reported that it is in any way coordinated with 
research oonducted by teachers in other systems, research 
departments in State teachers’ associations, State depart- 
ments of education, or State universities and colleges. Re- 
search is seldom coordinated with that conducted by agencies 
other than those just mentioned. The reports also indicate 
(although the facte are not presented in Table 17) that re- 
search work is coordinated with that done by teachers' in the 
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same system, by teachers in other systems, and by State 
universities more frequently in the smaller cities than in the 
larger cities. Even though the small number of cases make 
generalizations unreliable, the data point toward the fact 
that research work is frequently done by research bureaus 
or by individual secondary-school teachers within the system 
with little or no attempt to coordinate this work with that 
done by other agencies of research. 

Agencies which coordinate research work . — The inquiry form 
sent to directors of research also requested data concerning 
the different agencies active in coordinating research work. 
These data are set forth in Table 18. Whenever research 
work is coordinated with that conducted by other agencies, 
the bureau of research is the coordinating agency in a great 
majority of the cases. Particularly is this true with respect 
to the coordination of research work among teachers within 
the system. In Table 17 it was shown that 35 directors report 
coordination of work among teachers within the system. In 
Table 18 it is shown that of the 34 reporting, 28 indicate that 
research bureaus effect this coordination. State departments 
of education and State education associations are reported as 
coordinating agencies much less often than the research 
bureaus themselves. 


Table 18. — Persons or agencies reported by directors of bureaus of 
educational research as coordinating research work of school systems 


Agencies coordinating research work 

» 1 

2 

3 

4 

b 

0 

7 


9 

10 

i.^u 

1 

I 

3 

4 

i 

1 

7 

8 

• 

11 

11 

it 

1. Department of research in system . _ 

o ft tats danartmant of 8dnf*tlftn 

28 

4 

A 

1 

4 

0 

2 

1 


4 


3 

* 

7 

0 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 Tmrhers’ associations 



0 






4 HLah -school nrtnctDals 

2 

1 

1 





1 

1 



A Superintendents . ... 

1 

1 

1 


1 


A University or college authorities 






7 Pr In ci Dais' associations 


f 

1 

1 



2 

1 

.... 

a Phi Delta Kidm fraternity . 



1 

1 

1 



9. Graduate student*. 

10. National Education Association 

11 Otbar 

1 

1 

i 




■ ■ 

1 





i 


i The key to thee* numbers Is u follows: 

1. Teachers within the aim school system 

2. Teachers in other ecbool system*. 

3. Research departments in State universities and colleges 

4. Research departments In State department* of education. 

A. Research departments in Btate teachers’ associations. 

A. Private universities or coTief«. 

7. National Education Association. 

8. Other reeearoh department*. 

9. Principals’ associations. 

10. Other plana. 

i This number exceeds the number of directors because ocm director may coordinate the re- 
search work of more than oas other research agency. 
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Little or no distinction is made between the coordination 
of research on the elementary or secondary school levels 
by any of the agencies listed in Table 18 except where 
research is coordinated by secondary principals’ associ- 
ations. These associations, of course, deal exclusively 
with research work at the secondary-school level. 

Table 19 . — Methods used by the deferent agencies for coordinating 

research work 


Agencies with whiqfr research work Is coordi- 
nated 


Methods of coordinating research 
work 


Total 


1. Teachers within the same school system 

2. Teachers In other school systems 

a. Research departments In State universities 

and colleges 

4. Research departments In State aepartflfanta 

of education- 

ft. Research departments In State teachers’ 

associations 

e. Private universities or colleges 

7. National Education Association 

a jOthsr research departments 

9. Other plans 


)8 

2 

3 

ft 

1 

2 

4 



06 

11 

17 

14 

8 

7 

1 

II 

2 


Total. 


3ft 


33 


20 


2ft 


18 


137 


> The key to these numbers Is as follows: 

1. Outlining projects In order to obtain similar attack on same problems. 
Z Exchanging results of research work. 

3. Developing a program of research activities. 

4. Directing and guiding research work. 

5. Providing school as laboratory for research work* 

6. Other methods. 


Methods by which research work is coordinated. — It has 
been suggested in the preceding section that a variety of 
methods are employed by the different agencies i# coordi- 
nating research activities. The methods employed by 
the different coordinating agencies, as reported by the 
directors of 39 city school research bureaus, are presented 
in Table 19. Outlining research projects and exchanging 
results of research work are the most frequently mentioned 
methods of coordination. The former is a definite step 
toward the development of a research program, the latter 
toward making research studies available to interested 
workers and toward getting the results of research into 
practice. Closely akin to exchanging results of research 
is the publication of bibliographies of research studies 
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either in progress or completed. Much valuable work has 
been done in this field by the United States Office of 
Education, the National Education Association, the 
Department of Secondary School Principals, and certain 
State and private universities. 

f. SUMMARY 

Bureaus of research in city systems perform many different 
types of a dminis trative duties and functions, but particu- 
larly they perform those which relate to administering achieve- 
ment and mental tests, answering questionnaires, publishing 
reports, and classifying school children. While many of the 
activities and functions listed as a dmin istrative and supervi- 
sory may in some ways relate to research, the performance of 
most of these activities is not research in the stricter sense. 
Nearly a third of the investigations conducted by research 
bureaus deal with achievement or mental testing and few 
studies are being made concerning teaching methods, super- 
vision, or library service. Half the total number of studies 
in progress during the year 1929-30 dealt primarily with 
secondary education. 

Studies are made available for general use in less than 60 
per cent of the cases. This is done chiefly through the dis- 
tribution of mimeographed reports. Only about 7 per cent 
of the studies have been printed and only about 2 per cent of 
them have been published in educational periodicals. Rela- 
tively few of these studies have been used as masters’ or 
doctors' theses, and only about 10 per cent were reported by 
directors of research as markedly affecting school organiza- 
tion or administration. Thus signifies that the investiga- 
tions conducted by city bureaus of research do not have 
wide circulation add that many of them are not duplicated 
at all. Data presented in Chapter V supply evidence con- 
cerning the reasons why jt is not desirable for many of the 
reports to be published and why so few of them markedly 
affect school practices. 

In a majority of cases research activities of the bureau are 
coordinated with those of other agencies. Research bureaus 
most frequently coordinate the work either by outlining 
the projects in order to obtain a similar attack on the prob- 
lems or by exchanging the results of research work. How- 
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ever, State departments of education and State teachers' 
associations are mentioned as research coordinating agencies. 

The portrait of research activities engaged in by the 
bureaus as disclosed by the evidence of the chapter is far from 
flattering. It will be well to remember that the picture is a 
composite in which a number of bureaus are represented. 
Such a composite is hardly fair to a small number of individual 
bureaus engaged in broad and significant programs of re- 
search. It is certain that inspiration would be gained from 
a description of a few such programs, if time and space had 
permitted their exposition here. 

Further evidence concerning the nature of the reports 
emanating from bureaus of research is presented in Chapter V. 
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CHAPTER IV: RESEARCH OUTSIDE THE BUREAUS 


I. THE CONCERN AND SOURCES OF THE CHAPTER f 

Value oj research by teachers and principals. — Educational 
literature during the past few years has frequently urged 
that research is a function of principals and teachers as well 
as of research departments or b«J$aus. Articles such as 
“The Public-School Teacher as a Research Worker," 1 “The 
Participation of the Classroom Teacher in Educational 
Research," * * “The Principal as a Research Worker," * and 
“Opportunities for the Classroom Teacher as a, Research 
Worker, ” 4 imply that, if educational research is truly a 
function of teachers, some time should be given for the per- 
formance of this function and some recognition should be 
made of teachers’ efforts along these lines. 

Purpose oj the chapter— It is the purpose of this chapter 
to present data concerning the general nature and scope of 
. the research being done by second ary -school staff members 
in (1) city systems with research bureaus, (2) secondary 
schools reported to the National Survey as being jkose in 
which significant research is carried on, and (3) se^ndary 
schools chosen at random. This evidence, joined with that 
concerning research in secondary education being done by 
bureaus of research, supplied in other chapters of this report, 
should give a fairly complete picture of research activities 
* pertaining to secondary education as they are carried on 
wit hin schools and school systems. 

Source oj data. — The inquiry forms sent to directors of 
research bureaus requested information concerning research 
investigations made by persons in the secondary schools 
who have no official connection with the research bureau. 
These reports furnish the data for the next section of the 

i Buckingham, B. R, Tb« PubUc-flchoot Teacher as a Reeearcb Wortar, Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, U : 236 34S, April, 1KB. 

i Sangren, Paul V. The Participation oi the Classroom Teacher In Educational Research. 
Educational Administration and Supervision, 16 : 58^*001, November. 1OT9. 

* Farnsworth, B. E. The Principal aa a Research Worker. Utah Ed uc at ion al Review, 
13 : 14-16, 63-64, September, 1928. * ’ 

i QoodykoonU, Baas. Opportunities tor the Classroom Teacher as a Research Worker. 

School Life, 16 ; 161-163, May, 1*90. 
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current chapter. As was indicated in Chapter I, inquiry 
forms were mailed to 197 principals of secondary schools 
which were reported to the Survey as exhibiting note- 
worthy developments in research within schools. The 
returns of 66 principals from schools reported as outstand- 
ing constitute the chief source of data for section 3, and the 
reports of 102 principals of schools chosen at random are 
summarized briefly in section 4. 

» research by staff members in city systems 

Statf members devoting time to research . — If the research 
activities on the part of secondary-school staff members are 



Fkjum J.-PwcenUjB of uyrtem* In which *U1T member! not offidmDy connected 
with rreesreb bureau* tie permitted to devote part time to rmenreb 


encouraged by superintendents and boards of education, 
this encouragement should find expression in enabling such 
persona to devote at least a portion of their time to research. 
The reports of 67 directors of research presented in Figure 
6 indicate that in almost a fourth of the systems school 
boards make such provision for members of the school staff 
not officially connected with the bureau of research. The 
provision, however, does not apply to many members of the 
staff, for in the systems in which the provisions are made, 
the number of staff members allowed time for research is 
usually restricted to one poison. The largest number re- 
ported by any of the 67 directors of research was nine. 
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In cities of more than 100,000 population allowance of 
time for staff members to conduct research is made more 
often than in smaller cities. Also, systems in the East 
appear to follow this practice more often than in the other 
regions. 

Although we may deplore the fact that practice lags so 
far behind theory in this respect, it is gratifying to find even 
a minority of systems encouraging research in this way. 

School levels to which studies relate . — The directors of 
research submitted data showing the general nature of the 
research studies made by secondary-school staff members 
not officially connected with research bureaus. Sixty-nine 
directors reported on whether they knew of research studies 
completed during the school year 1929-30, independently 
of research departments, by teachers or administrative 
officers. Of this number 42, or 61 per cent, knew of no such 
studies. The reports of the 18 directors of research who 
knew of such studies are presented in Table 20. As might 
be expected from the nature of the inquiry, relatively few 
of the investigations related to the elementary-school level 
only or were general with respect to level. About four- 
fifths of the 118 investigations reported as being made in 
1929-30 by secondary -school staff members not connected 
with research bureaus relate to the secondary-school level 
only. 

It may also be noted that 101 of the 118 investigations 
reported were being made by staff members inVUies of more 
than 100,000 population and that 76 of therrifRvere being 
made in the East. However, the numbers of cases by 
population group and region are too small to justify assured 
conclusions. The average number of studies made by per- 
sons not connected with research bureaus is seen to vary 
considerably, perhaps largely because of the limited number 
of systems represented in the response. 

As a whole, the inquiry discloses a relatively small extent 
of research being carried on in this way, at least in so far as 
the lpuowledge of directors of research may be accepted as 
a criterion. 
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Table 20 . — Number of • studies made during 1989-30 by persons not 
officially connected with research bureaus in 18 systems in which directors 
of, bureaus knew of such studies 


Population group and region 

Number 
of direc- 
tors re- 
porting 

Number of studies 

Total 

Average 
number 
of studies 
per 

system 

Relating 
to ele- 
mentary- 
school 
level 
only 

Relating 
to sec- 
ondary- 
school 
level 
only 

General 
with re- 
spect to 
level 

1 

1 

s 

% 

4 

1 

1 

7 

Population group: 







I 

0 

3 

86 

12 

101 

11.2 

II 

7 

3 

7 

' 1 

11 

1 8 

Ill 

2 

6 



Q 

3.0 

Region: 






East 

3 

4 

67 

5 

76 

25. 3 

Middle West 

5 

2 

6 

2 

10 

2.0 

8outh 

4 

4 

4 

2 

10 

2. 5 

West 

6 

2 

16 

4 

22 

8 7 

All combined 

18 

12 

03 

13 

118 

6.5 

— a 








Number of studies mimeographed or printed . — Of the 118 
studies known to have been conducted in 1929-30 by persons 
not connected with research bureaus, only 34, or 29 per cent, 
are shown by Table 21 to have been either mimeographed or 
printed. A fact not reported in the table is that the number 
printed is almost negligible. The proportion is even smaller 
than for projects carried on by bureaus of research as shown 
in Chapter III. 

Table 21 .— Information concerning studies made in 1929-30 by persons 
not officially connected with research bureaus (as reported by directors 
of 18 bureaus) ’ 


Population group and region 


Total 

number 

of 

studies 


Population group: 

if::::::;;:;::: 

m 

Region: 

Best 

Middle West.. 

South 

Wert 

All combined 


Num 

ber 

printed 
or 
mimeo- 
graphed 


101 

11 

6 

715 

10 

10 

22 

116 


Number used 
as theses 


Mas- 

ters’ 


27 

2 

2 

6 

40 


Doc- 

tors' 


Num- 

ber- 

advised 

bureau 


10 

0 

2 

7 

37 


Num- 

ber 

given 

clerical 

help 


Num- 
ber 
affect - 
Ing 

organi- 

sation 

and 

school 

practice 


12 
. 2 
1 

7 

3 

4 
1 

15 


4 # 


1491 


O 

ERIC 
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Number of studies used as theses. — In Chapter III it was also 
pointed out that 11 only of the 1,121 studies in progress 
during the year 1929-30 were being used as either masters’ 
or doctors’ theses. The data concerning the number made 
by individual staff members (see Table 21) indicate that a 
much larger proportion — more than a third — were submitted 
to institutions of higher education as theses. Thus, the 
motive of securing advanced degrees is rather frequently at 
work in stimulating research among nonbureau members of 
secondary-school staffs. 

In the cities of fewer than 30,000 none of the six studies 
reported was used as a thesis, whereas almost half of those 
made in cities of from 30,000 to 100,000 were so submitted. 

Number of studies advised by bureau. — One of the methods 
by which bureaus of research frequently coordinate educa- 
tional research, as was pointed out in Chapter III, is the 
direction and guidance of research investigations performed 
by staff members of the systems who are not on the staffs of 
the bureaus. It may be seen in Table 21 that, for all groups 
and regions combined, about a third of the studies made by 
staff members were advised by the bureau. Because the 
data were summarized from the reports of directors of re- 
search, this figure is probably based on a liberal estimate of 
the advisory connection of the bureaus. Data are not at 
hand to show T the extent or the type of advice given by the 
research bureaus. 

Number of studies given aid by bureau. — In only 6 of the 118 
studies conducted by persons not connected with research 
bureaus were the investigations given clerical assistance or 
other aid by the bureau. In these few cases some clerical 
service was given in three cases, paper was supplied in two, 
and tests were supplied in the other. 

Number markedly affecting school practice.— Evidence 
reported in Table 21 ^when compared with that presented in 
Table 16 shows the directors of research repor tin g studies 
made by individual staff members markedly affecting school 
practice and oiganization just as frequently as, if not more 
often than, studies made by the bureau of research. 
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3 RESEARCH IS SECONDARY SCHOOLS REPORTED AS EXHIBITING 
OUTSTANDING DEVELOPMENTS IN RESEARCH 

Number of schools reporting . — It was stated in Chapter I 
that 197 secondary schools had been reported by State 
superintendents, city superintendents, and secondary-school 
principals as being outstanding with respect to the prosecu- 
tion of significant research. Principals of these schools were 
approached by inquiry form to ascertain the nature and scope 
of the programs. Sixty-six made usable returns. Thirty- 
two, or almost half of the 66, reported that little or no re- 
search work was carried on in their schools during the year 
for which the report was requested. Undoubtedly many 
principals did not return the forms because they felt that the 
research being carried on was not significant enough to report. 
Two only of these secondary schools were reported as having 
research bureaus. 

Inasmuch as the number of cases is small, no attempt will 
be made to present any detailed account of t he nature of the 
research conducted in these schools. 

Research toork done by staff members . — In 10 only of the 23 
schools where research work was reported does the board 
make allowances of time to staff members for research 
activities. In none of the schools is more than one person 
made an allowance of time for research and the proportion 
of time given in these few instances ranged from 5 to 25 
per cent. The principals reported that 110 investigations 
were completed by staff members during the year 1929-30. 
Almost one-half of these were reported from schools nr Balti- 
more and Detroit where teachers are encouraged and guided 
in cariying on research. 

The data were not sufficiently complete on 64 of the 110 
to permit distinguishing the school levels to which they 
pertained. One-half of the remaining 46 dealt solely with 
secondary education, 11 solely with elementary education, 
and the remaining 12 were general with respect to level. 
Only 19 of the 110 have been printed or mimeographed; 
only 9 were advised by the bureau, and only 6 received cleri- 
cal aid from the bureau. Ten, or 19 per cent, of the studies 
reported to be made outside of Baltimore and Detroit were 
used as masters’ or doctors’ theses. 
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i- RESEARCH IN 8EC0NDARY SCHOOLS CHOSEN AT RANDOM 

Number of schools reporting . — The principals of 406 second- 
ary schools chosen at random were requested to cooperate 
by fi l l i n g in an inquiry form pertaining to research activities 
within the schools. Of this number only 128 signified their 
willingness to cooperate and forms were sent to this number. 
One hundred and two usable forms were returned. Of this 
number, the replies of 72, or 70 per cent, admitted that no 
research woYk of any significance was being carried on in the 
schools represented. Even though relatively little research 
was reported above as being conducted in the schools reported 
as outstanding, it appears onjthe basis of the available data 
that research is reported in a greater proportion of them than 
in schools selected at random. No bureaus of research were 
reported in the randomly selected schools and only five 
schools reported that allowances of time were made for 
carrying on research activities. 

Research, work done by staff members . — The 30 principals 
indicating that some research was being done in their schools 
reported a total of 46 studies being made during the year 
1929-30. Of those, only 2 were aided by clerical assistance 
from the school, 8 were advised by the bureau of research, 
and 10 had been mimeographed. Thirteen, or about 30 per 
cent, were used as masters’ theses. The only conclusion to 
be drawn from these few data is the significant lack of re- 
search by staff members of secondary schools selected at 
random, fen a few cities definite attempts are made to stim- 
ulate teachers to carry on research and in a substantial 
number of places research work is done by persons seeking 
advanced degrees. Beyond this, little research is done in 
the run of secondary schools. 

1. SUMMARY AND SIGNIFICANCE 

The reports of directors of research bureaus in city sys- 
tems indicate that school boards in only about a fourth of 
the systems make allowances of time to permit teachers or 
other staff members to carry on research activities. These 
directors reported a total of 118 investigations conducted 
by staff members not connected with research bureaus. A 
small proportion of the studies have been reproduced for 
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distribution, more than a third were used as masters’ or 
doctors’ theses, almost a third were advised by bureaus, few 
studies received aid from city research tfureaus, and only 
about an eighth are reported to have markedly affected 
school organization and, practice. 

The most significant feature with respect to the attempt 
to obtain information concerning the nature of research work 
conducted by staff members in secondary schools, some of 
which were reported as being outstanding and some of which 
were selected at random, is the extremely small proportion- 
of schools in which any research work is carried on. Without 
doubt the situation in systems and schools generally is no 
better than that reported by the directors of research and 
secondary -school principals. 

Although the findings of this chapter are rather discourag- 
ing from the standpoint of the amount of research being done 
within systems and schools, the fact should not be overlooked 
that beginnings have been made. The whole movement for 
educational research is new and it is probably too much to 
expect that a great deal should have been accomplished in 
the brief period during which scientific investigation in edu- 
cation has been considered feasible. However, many school 
systems and a few individual secondary schools have bureaus 
of research that should be commended for the service which 
they render toward the advancement of education locally 
and generally. 

It would have been profitable, had time permitted, to 
have studied intensively the activities in a few secondary 
schools in which vigorous programs of research are carried 
on. Such a study would have revealed not only wbat is 
done in some schools but also what can be done in many 
schools if only adequate provision is made for the work and 
it is otherwise encouraged. 
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CHAPTER V : CLASSIFICATION AND ANALY8I8 
OF RESEARCHES MADE 

/. A COMPARISON OF RESEARCHES BY DIFFERENT AGENCIES 

From time to time throughout this report mention has 
been made of the nature and quality of research work con- 
ducted by different research agencies. It is the purpose of 
this chapter to classify a number of investigations made by dif- 
ferent agencies and to analyze a limited number made by city 
bureaus of research and by graduate students of education. 

The inquiries sent to the directors of research in city 
systems requested copies of reports of research studies re- 
cently completed by the bureau. A considerable number was 
received. However, for the purpose of m aking this analysis, 
only the 111 studies thus submitted which related primarily 
to secondary education were utilized. Thirteen masters’ 
theses relating to problems of secondary education from 
seven different higher institutions of learning and 17 doctors' 
theses from seven other different institutions were also ana- 
lyzed in order to make possible comparisons of researches 
conducted by city bureaus and the research work carried on 
by graduate students under the direction of faculties in 
departments of education in the institutions of learning 
throughout the country. The theses were selected from 
those relating to secondary education available for loan from 
the United States Office of Education. The Office of Educa- 
tion has for some time sought such theses, in order to have ' 
them available to interested persons. The selection for the 
present comparison aimed to have the theses as representa- 
tive as possible of the product of departments of education 
in universities. Not more than three or four studies were 
analyzed from any single institution and most institutions 
were represented by one thesis only. 

t. CLASSIFICATION OF RESEARCHES 

Studies reported to the Office of Education . — The United 
Slates Office of Education has published several bulletins 
listing the researches in education made by different agencies. 

(Ml 
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Tables 22 and 23 iqdicate the classification of research studies 
reported. In making any interpretation of these data it must 
be kept in mind that it Vas difficult for the Office of Educa- 
tion to make any classification according to fields of inves- 
tigation because in most cases only titles of the studies were 
reported. However, the data presented should be of value in 
indicating the relative emphasis placed upon different fields 
by the different agencies. 

Tabuc 72.— Percentages of research studies conducted in 1929-30 in 
different fields by certain agencies * 


Field of Investigation 


Educational history and biography. . 
Cu rrent educational condition* — United 

Current educational oondi tiom^foreian 
countries* International aspects.. 
Ed uc ati onal theory and practice, special 
methods* individual dinarenoee. 

TwtXwd IS Et ”’ cbUd -*»•: 

SpecSd m14mu of emirtaihun 

E^smanury eduction. Inctadlii'^ 
school, kindergarten, and primary..!. 

Secondary education. 

Teacher training and status. 

Higher education 

School administration.. 1 1 II” 

School management Ill 

School buhdlnga. I.IIIIII 

School V^TMkml iriucationlllll 

Play, social aspects, and child w altera. 

Rural education 

Moral and religious education 

Guidance *" 

V ocat ional training, including agricultural 
education, home economics, commercial 
education, ipd professional education. . 

Chric and military education. .... 

Education of wom«L... ......... 

Education of racial groups... _ I II 

Exceptional children 

Education extension and lttrwiitlTIIII" 




1.0 


17 

17 
10 
1 1 
11 1 

1.3 

17 

11.4 

19 

12 

17 

1.3 

16 

16 

.0 

4.7 

1.0 


18 


1.3 

11 

11 

13 


13 
L 3 
L6 

11 

12 
L 7 
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L0 

4.1 

16 

1.0 

18 

7.3 

L3 

4.6 

14 
17 
4.9 
11 


9.2 

.0 

1.0 

L4 

11 

17 


0 

1 
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3 

l 

1 
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i 

if 

i 

*1 

s 

a 

00 

5 

I s 

fl 

I 
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U. 8. Office of Educe* 
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1 

1 

o 
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8 
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ao 


15 


13 

1.6 

1.4 

17 

17 

11 

11.9 

.4 

1.5 

.3 




1.0 

1 o 


14 

19 


4.4 

1.6 

1# 1 J 

4.2 

e 

16 

.7 

.0 


14 


7.0 

16 

1L1 

4.0 


11 

L 6 

9.3 

4.6 

21 2 

113 

112 

210 


17.8 

210 

11 

14 

17 

.6 

4.6 

1.3 

1.2 

1 3 

17 

17 

4.0 

7.4 

13 

4.0 

7. 1 

113 

112 

10 

7.4 

110 

16 

• 4 

.0 


14 

10 

17 

17 

4.0 

9.5 

217 

19 

10.5 

7.3 

6.3 

30.0 

7.8 


16 

1.6 

7.3 

12 

1.9 

4.6 


1.4 

10 

13 

1.8 

4- 6 

19 


17 

3.0 

1 1 

4.2 

. 9 

.0 

17 

.9 

10 

1.9 

10 


1.7 



L0 

1L9 

.7 

1.8 

. 4 



18 

1. 6 

1 9 

V A 

14 

19 


1.0 

1.6 

17 

6* O 
10 

4.7 

18 

17 

17 

14.9 

10 

7.0 

. 7 

.0 



.3 



.2 

.6 



17 

.0 


7 

o 

.9 

19 . 


1.4 


s V 

.7 
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L 6 

1 1 

.0 

iT 

1.8 

i.T 

10 

16 

10 

11 . 
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1.6 

13 
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Table 23. — Percentage* of research *ludie* in different fields conducted 
in I930-JI by State department* of education , State education associa- 
tion i, and city school systems 1 


4 

Field of investigation 

State 

depart' 

merits 

(683) 

State ed- 
ucation 
associa- 
tions 
(104) 

City 

systems 

(4144) 

1 

1 

8 

4 

Current educational conditions 

1.2 

4.8 

1.3 

Educational theory and practice, special methods. Individual 
differences - 

28 

Testing and research 

6.8 


10. 1 

B pedal snb)ects of curriculum 

2&6 

A7 

33.0 

Elementary education, including preschool, kindergarten. 

2.2 

1.8 


8.6 

is 

4.7 

Teacher training and 

12.6 

38.4 

4.5 

Higher education 

1.6 

1.0 

School administration 

18.3 

37.6 

10 1 

School management. 

• V 11. 1 

School buildings, 

8.3 

3.9 

V 20 

School health and physical education 

29 

Play, social aspects, and child welfare 



.6 

Guidance 

2.1 

1.0 

18 

Vocational training, Including agricultural education, borne 
economics, commercial education, and professional educa- 
tion . 

4.7 

Civic and military education 



1.0 

Education of racial groups 



.8 

Exceptional children 

A 2 


22 

Education extension and libraries. 

1.0 

i.o 

1.8 

Reports - 

1Q.8 

1.0 


J 




1 Data were compiled and computed from lists of rese arch studies in State departments of 
education, State education associations, and city school systems as found in Office of Educa- 
tion Circulars No. 18, August, 1030; No. 31, January, 1081; No. 42, October, 1081; and Net 44, 
January, 1032. 

Note.— T he numbers fn parentheses Indicate the numbers of researches reported and used 
as bases In the computation of percentages. 

The data reported for 1929-30 (see Table 22) indicate that 
special subjects of the curriculum received greater emphasis 
than any other single field from each of the agencies listed 
except the State education associations which place as great 
emphasis on teacher training and status and more emphasis 
on school administration than on special subjects of the 
curriculum. A greater percentage of the studies made by 
bureaus of research in city systems relate to school manage- 
ment than do researches conducted by the other agencies. 
Differences are also to be noted in the fields of testing and 
research and school management. 

The difference in emphasis is made more apparent by a 
study of the data shown for State departments of education, 
State education associations, and city school systems in 
1930-31 as shown in Table 23. During that year when the 

IMl 
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effects of the current economic recession began to be felt 
more acutely, city systems and State departments continued 
to place the greatest emphasis on special subjects of the 
curriculum, but about three-fourths of the studies made by 
State education associations related to teacher training and 
status and to problems of school administration. 

Studies examined jor this project. — As has been stated, the 
reports of studies analyzed for this investigation are con- 
cerned with problems relating primarily to secondary educa- 
tion. Of the 111 studies from city systems examined, a full 
half deal with the construction of teste, the administration 
of achievement or mental tests, or the survey of subject 
fields through the use of standardized tests or classroom 
examinations. (See Table 24.) It was found that 6 studies 
were concerned with the classification or grouping of pupils; 
8 with acceleration, retardation or pupil failures; 12 with 
marks and marking or progress reports of pupils ; and 4 with 
follow-up studies of high-school jiupils. 


Table 24. Clarification according to fields of the researches analized 

Jor this project 


Fields of Investigation 

City 

bureaus 

of 

research 

Theses 

in 

graduate 

schools 

Administration or construction of tests 

66 

12 

8 

7 

6 

4 

3 

4 

Marks and marking ^ 

Acceleration and retardation or pupil failure. 

I 

4 

1 

Training or salary status of teachers. 

Classification of pupils * 

Follow-up studies 71 

Butyaets of curriculum 

8 

2 

10 

Teaching devices 

Other fields 

16 

Total 

*»• 

111 

30 


More than a fourth of the 30 masters’ and doctors' theses 
examined relate to subjects of the curriculum, 4 relate to the 
relationship of intelligence to school success, 4 are concerned 
with teacher training or salary status, 2 with teaching devices, 
and the re m ain ing 12 cases are concerned with other fields of 
investigation. With the general situation in mind some com- 
parisons will be made of the nature of research done by 
bureaus of research in city systems and by graduate students 
of education as theses. 
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i. ANALYSIS OF RESEARCH STUDIES 

Scope of the analysis. — This report does not presume to 
present a complete analysis of the quality and value of re- 
searches made by different agencies. Numerous published 
accounts have set up guiding principles on how to conduct 
and judge research work. However, many of the items 
within such lists depend largely upon the subjective judg- 
ments of the person or persons analyzing the reports. Be- 
cause time and space for this report did not permit securing 
a group of judges to analyze the studies, and because the 
author did not desire to pass judgment on the quality of re- 
search work on subjective bases, the examination of the re- 
search studies has been made in relation to certain questions 
that may be answered on comparatively objective bases, 
even though these bases do not represent anything like a 
complete category of criteria. The bases are implied in the 
following questions: 

(1) What methods have been used for duplicating the report? 

(2) How many pages are there in the report? 

(3) Is the report divided into chapters, parts, or subdivisions? 

(4) What methods fiave been used for binding the report? 

(5) Does the author call attention to related studies or does the re- 
port have a bibliography? 

(A) How many tables and figures are there in the Btudy? 

(7) How much space is devoted to tabular and graphical material? 

(8) Are data interpreted? 

(9) Is the problem defined? 

(10) Is the method or methods of investigation stated? 

(11) What methods are used in obtaining the data? 

(12) Is the source of data made clear? 

(13) Is the study dominantly based on opinion or fact? 

(14) Are findings applied to concrete problems? 

(15) Are further studies suggested? 

(16) What statistical methods are utilised in presenting the data? 

(17) Does the study have a summary or conclusion? 

(18) What do the conclusive show? 

Limitations ojthe analysis . — It is admitted that an analysis 
of research studies made upon the bases implied in the ques- 
tions in the preceding section does not necessarily reveal the 
value of research work, certainly not on each basis indi- 
vidually. Studies may rank well on nearly all the bases and 
still lack the logical development, interpretation, and appli- 
cability of d«fta that make the research a valuable piece of 
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work. The mechanics of the report may be very good, yet 
the interpretation may be faulty or the ideas ineffectively ex- 
pressed. Some of the bases, such as manner of reproduc- 
tion, method of binding, number of pages, or the division of 
the report into chapters of other subdivisions, are of even 
less value than the remaining bases. However, even these 
may be to some extent a test of value in research, at least 
when taken into account with the more significant objective 
bases of comparison used. The composite of comparisons 
should be helpful in appraising the research programs of the 
bureaus. 

Bases for classifying reports. — (1) Methods of duplicating 
studies. — The 111 reports from city bureaus have been 
mimeographed except 2 which were typewritten. No 
printed report of the findings of any of the 111 studies was 
discovered. Ten of the masters’ theses were typewritten, 
1 mimeographed, and 2 printed as bulletins of State uni- 
versities. Abstracts of 2 of the masters’ theses examined 
were printed and in addition phases of 3 studies have 
been published in educational periodicals. Fourteen of the 
doctors’ theses were printed in monograph form, 1 as a uni- 
versity bulletin, 1 by a State society for the study of educa- 
tion, and 1 by the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

(2) Number of pages . — The number of pages in the reports 
from city bureaus ranges from 1 to 34 with a median of 8.3 
pages of mimeographed material on letter-size paper (8 
by 10H inches). Masters’ theses, however, range from 40 
to 250 pages of typewritten material. The median length 
among the 13 theses examined is 99 double-spaced type- 
written pages. Doctors’ theses are all printed and range 
in length from 48 to 251 pages. The median was found 
to be 96 pages of printed material. 

(3) Division of report into chapters , subdivisions, and 
parts . — It is obvious from the preceding section that reports 
whioh average no more than 8 pages in length could hardly 
be organized according to chapters or in ^nany instances 
even by parts or minor subdivisions. None of the reports 
from city bureaus was divided into chapters, 14 were divided 
into parts, and 20 were divided into minor subdivisions. 
The remaining 77 Jiad no major or min or subdivisions. 
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Ten of the masters’ theeea were divided into chapters, 2 
into parts, and 1 into minor divisions. All the doctors’ 
theses were organized into chapters and, in addition, every 
doctor's thesis and nearly every master's thesis was further 
divided into minor divisions in order to present the data 
more effectively. 

(4) Binding . — The number of pageB is also a determining 
factor in the binding of these research studies. Naturally 
one would not expect to find bound the brief reports of 8 to 
10 pages. Only 7 of the studies from city bureaus were 
bound in any manner except by a mimeographed title page 
stapled to the body of the report. Eleven of the masters’ 
theses and all the doctor’s theses were bound. 1 

(5) Citation to related studies and ’bibliography . — Two only 
of the 111 reports of studies from city research bureaus 
examined made any mention of studies related to the report. 
Only 1 contained bibliographical references. Of the masters’ 
theses, 9 make citations to related studies and 10 have 
formal bibliographies. All the doctors’ theses have bibliog- 
raphies and 14 in addition refer to related studies during 
the treatment of the problem. Bibliographies are not 
presented in the reports of research bureaus probably 
because they are not needed in presen ting, i actual material 
from a local school system. Almost no effort is made in the 
reports from city bureaus to relate the results of research in 
the system with research conducted in other systems or by 
other agencies. 

(6) Amount oj space devoted to tabular and graphical mate- 
rial . — Estimable research may be presented without the use 
of tables or figures, but the amount of space devoted to the 
presentation of tabular data has a bearing on the amount of 
space available for interpretation. Although such a pro- 

* It b Dot contended that methods of duplicating studies, the number of pages, the division 
of the reporta into chapters, or the methods of binding ere tine criteria of the vrioe of educa- 
tional reeearoh . However, the study of thesa data can but bare the lmpreoion that neearch 
reports from dt y bureaus are teat formidable documents than are either marten* or doctor*' 
tbeeee. Since the length of a report fta no adequate isdex of the value of the study, the con- 
clusion to be drawn from tbeae data la that the protects reported on by city i inane mil K rrr*m 
appear to be more limited in extent or eoope or treatment than an reeearohae made In partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for adwanoed degreoe. Apparently diy bureau* tend to make 
reports on spedflc problems and frequently make do attempt to discuss related problems 
which may or may not have Important bearings on the problem being treated. 
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cedure does not enable one to judge the effectiveness of the 
interpretation, it is evident that interpretation can not 
satisfactorily be made unless adequate space is allotted for 
it. For this reason the numbers of tables and charts have 
been counted. The range in number of tables is from 0 
to 29 and the median number is 6.2.* Only 24 have any 
charts or figures and only 7 have more than 2. All masters’ 
and doctors’ theses examined have tables. The range in 
number of tables is from 2 to 99 in masters’ theses and from 
8 to 105 in doctors’ theses. The medians are 14 27, 

respectively, for the masters’ and doctor's studies Analyzed. 
Tables, charts, and figures occupy almost 70 per cent of the 
total amount of space in the 1 1 1 reports examined from city 
bureaus of research. In contrast with this, tabular and 
graphical presentations occupy 33 per cent of the space in 
masters’ theses and about 31 per cent in doctors’ theses. 
The extremely large proportion of space devoted to tabular 
and graphical presentations greatly limits the opportunities 
for adequate interpretation of the data. These facts also 
lend support to the contention that many of the studies 
made by city bureaus of research are concerned chiefly with 
the compilation and presentation of factual material rather 
than its interpretation and application to school practices. 

(7 ) Interpretation of data . — Whether the reports and studies 

make any attempt to interpret data at all is objective, but 
judgment of the effectiveness of the interpretation attempted 
must be largely subjective. For the purpose of this com- 
parison, interpretation was taken to mean a discoursive treat- 
ment of the data which aims to bring out the meaning of 
the facte presented. In 9 the judgment of the author less 
than a third of the studies examined from city bureaus made 
any appreciable attempt to interpret the facts. Judged by 
these reports, city bureaus are frequently only fact-finding 
agencies. „ * 

(8) Definition of the problem . — Only 36 per cent of the 
studies made by city bureaus have any statements relative 
to the purpose and nature of the problem, but all masters’ 
and doctors’ theses examined contain reasonably effective 
statements of the problems under consideration. 
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(9) Statement of method of investigation— Approximately 
three-fourths of the reports of studies from city bureaus of 
research examined have no statements concerning the method 
or methods employed in making the study. In contrast 
with this, all but two of the masters’ and doctors’ theses 
have more or less explicit statements concerning the methods 
used. Failure to nfcate clearly the problem under considera- 
tion or to explaintne methods used in the study hinder the 
reader from being completely oriented in the problem. 

(10) Methods used in securing data— Data for about three- 
fourths of the reports of studies from city bureaus of research 
examined were based on the transcription of data from the 
available school records or of test scores obtained through 
the administration of tests or examinations. Three only 
might he termed experimental, two utilized the questionnaire 
technique, and two utilized the documentary or bibliograph- 
ical technique. Four studies were nothing more than essays 
or written descriptions of procedures followed in some phase 
of the school work. The fact that practically all data were 
obtained from local records indicates that the studies are 
concerned largely with educational conditions in one city 
only. Emphasis of the local situation is to be expected, but 
it seems unfortunate to exclude almost entirely related con- 
ditions elsewhere. This assumption is supported by even a 
cursory examination of the research conducted in city bureaus 
of research. Furthermore, fact- finding and fact-presentation 
are stressed by city bureaus rather than experimental in- 
quiry of methods or procedures. Research conducted by 
’ advanced students in departments of education utilize the 
method of transcribing data in about 60 per cent of the cases, 
the questionnaire in 45 per cent of the cases, and the experi- 
. mental technique in about a sixth of the cases. Other meth- 
ods, such as the historical method, the case study, the inter- 
view, and the documentary technique are also utilized in 
some researches. A number of studies utilized more than 
• one method of investigation, but no attempt has been made 
to determine which method is employed predo minan tly. 
The analysis tends to reveal that bureaus of research in city 
systems make studies or reports largely of local interest, 
using data from available records or tests, but that graduate 
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‘ students of education make studies of wider interest and 
use the questionnaire and experimental technique more fre- 
quently than do the bureaus of research in city systems. 

(11) Sources of data . — About 30 per cent of the studies 
from city systems fail to make clear to the reader the sources 
of the data upon which the report is based. This was found 
to be true for less than 7 per cent of the masters’ and doctors’ 
theses examined. The situation indicates that the reports 
of graduate students are superior to those of city bureaus 
in this respect. In some instances the omission would be 
justified on the ground that workers in the system concerned 
would be aware of the source without exposition. 

(12) Basis in opinion or fact . — The types of studies made 
by city bureaus, utilizing primarily data obtained from school 
records, are, in consequence, dominantly based on fact rather 
than opinion. Also because little or no interpretation Is 
attempted^the judgments of authors play but small parts 
in the studies. On the other hand, researches made by 
graduate students are to a somewhat larger extent based on 
judgments of persons, "on ratings on scales involving some- 
what subjective judgments, or opinions of recognized authori- 
ties concerning educational problems. These, too, however, 
are dominantly based on fact. 

(13) Application to concrete problems . — Only five of the 
reports of studies from city bureaus of research examined 
make any application of the findings to concrete problems. 
Almost a fourth of the masters’ theses and about three-fifths 
of the doctors’ theses apply the findings to the solution of 
educational problems. 

(14) Further studies suggested . — Further studies of pha^s 
of the problem are suggested in only two of the researches 
from city schools in about 30 per cent of the masters’ theses 
and in 12 per cent of the doctors’ theses. The suggestion 
of further studies points out the limitations of the report 
and indicates methods through which the study may be 
extended and related to researches contemplated. 

(1#) Statistical measures employed . — It is clearly recognized 
that the number of different types of statistical measures em- 
ployed for the particular measures used are not inevitably 
an indication of good research. A given research b not 
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always improved by utilizing additional statistical measures 
while making it. However, something concerning the nature 
of the data and their manipulation may be noted in the 
extent and nature of the statistical computations involved. 

The data presented in Table 25 indicate the types of 
measures employed and the percentages of studies making 
use of each measure. An outstanding difference is found in 
the fact that masters’ and doctors’ theses not only make 
use of more different measures but also make use of the more 
technical and less frequently used measures. In the light of 
the foregoing sections, this tends to imply that the researches 
made by city bureaus are of a relatively simple fact- findin g 
nature; they are studies which require but few technical 
methods or statistical procedures in order to interpret and 
present the data. Undoubtedly some studies conducted by 
certain research bureaus in city systems — studies not sub- 
mitted for this analysis — employ the more technical of the 
measures listed in the table. 

(16) The presence of summary and conclusion .-^ Almost 60 
per cent of the studies and reports from city bureaus examined 
have no s umm ary of data nor any conclusion regarding the 
findings, their application to school procedures, or of their 
significance. On the other hand, all but one of the masters 
and doctors’ theses include a summary or conclusion, usually 
in a separate chapter . No attempt has been made to analyze 
the adequacy of the summary nor to determine whether the 
conclusions set forth are justified by the evidence presented. 
Even admitting that many of the conclusions are merely 
repetitions of factual evidence presented in the bodies of the 
reports, such summaries or conclusions tend to make the 
meaning available at one point. 
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Table 25.— Frequency with which certain statistical measures were 
employed in the studies made by bureaus of research and in theses by 
graduate students of education 


Statistical measures used 

City 

research 

bureaus 

Masters' 

theses 

Doctors' 

theses 

Num- 

ber 

(111) 

Per 

cent 

4 

Num- 

ber 

(13) 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

(17) 

Per 

cent 

1 

t 

u 

« 

6 

• 

7 

*• s 

Percentage 

57 

50 

40 

22 

30 

16 

16 

6 

6 

4 

3 

1 

51.3 

46.0 

86.0 
10.8 
1A0 

14.4 

13.5 
5.4 

4.6 

3.6 
2. 7 

.0 

0 

5 

3 

4 
23 

60.2 

83.5 

15.4 

80.8 

23.1 

14 

7 

6 

7 
11 

1 

3 

4 

8 
6 
1 
1 
1 

83.3 
41.2 

20.4 
41.2 

64.4 
6.0 

17.6 

23.5 
47.0 
2X4 

6.0 

5.9 

6.9 

Median 

Test scores 

Range. 

Average (mean) 

Ranking _ 

Quartile and quartile deviation. 

2 

2 

3 

1 

16.4 

16.4 

23.1 

7.7 

Measures of variability and dispersion 

Correlation. 

Probable error 

Techniques of prediction 

Rating 



Coefficient of variation 

1 

•l 

1 

1 

1 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

Standard deviation of differences 



Standard error of average 





Experimental coefficient 





Regression 





Attenuation.,. 



1 

1 

3 

a 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5.0 
5.0 
17.6 
17.6 
11.8 
11.8 
60 
60 
6 0 

Ratio 





ReliablUtv 





| 

! 





Differences- 





Probable error of differences. 





Critical ratio 





Bkewn— 





Per cent of variance 











Not*.— T he numbers in parentheses Indicate the number of studies of each type examined. 
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(17) The nature of the summary and conclusion . — About a 
third of the studies examined from city bureaus of research 
have summaries or conclusions setting forth the data relat- 
ing to norms or standards of practice in the local school 
system. Only about a sixth offer any suggestions or recom- 
mendations for improvement. In contrast about half of the 
masters’ theses and about two-thirds of the doctors’ theses 
examined offered suggestions or recommendations for im- 
provement of practices or procedures. 

4. SUMMARY AND SIGNIFICANCE 

The classification and analysis of research studies and re- 
ports submitted by city. bureaus of research indicate that 
these studies are largely of a fact-finding nature. It is 
admitted that the bases used for classifying the research 
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studies are not adequate criteria for judging the value of 
educational research. They are only some of the more ob- 
jective bases by means of which comparisons may be made 
with research conducted by students of higher institutions. 
Nor does the Survey aim to defend the quality and value of 
the research presented in all masters’ or doctors’ theses. 
Although the comparisons and analyses made aim only to 
point out the differences between the two types of research 
work, it seems safe to conclude from the wide variety of 
evidence presented that the research reported in masters’ 
and particularly in doctors’ theses is greatly superior to the 
research work submitted by city bureaus of research to the 
National Survey of Secondary Education. The same con- 
clusion has been reported by Douglass who made an analysis 
of 74 curriculum investigations carried on during 1929. He 
states that there is much superiority of the 48 theses over 
the other researches examined. 1 

The data presented in this chapter indicate, no matter 
which of the bases is used, that the studies submitted to the 
Survey by the bureaus of research in city systems are con- 
cerned primarily with the mere compilation of facts and 
statistics and consequently do not meet the prerequisite 
qualities of educational research promulgated by leaders in 
education as described in Chapter III. Although many of 
the studies reported are unquestionably valuable to the local 
school systems, it is easy to see that the specific projects 
engaged in could be larger and more significant and the pro- 
grams of the bureaus in consequence be expanded and 
strengthened. 

• Douglas, H. E. Types and Fields of Curriculum Remrob in Seooodary Edooetion Do» 
log 1929. School Review, 88: AM* November, 1990. 


CHAPTER VI: SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


1. DEVELOPMENT AND ORGANIZATION OF RESEARCH BUREAUS 

The problem . — It has been the purpose of this report on 
research in secondary education to study (1) the personnel 
of educational research bureaus; (2) the undertakings of 
research departments in city school systems and in ii^ividual 
secondary schools; (3) the research undertakings cmied on 
by individual secondary-school staff members not officially 
connected with research bureaus or departments ; and (4) the 
nature of the research conducted in secondary education 
within schools and school systems. Inquiry revealed that 
few bureaus of research have been organized in secondary 
schools and that nearly all research in secondary education 
carried on in school systems is conducted by the bureaus of 
research of city school systems. This necessitated the study 
of these bureaus, especially with respect to their activities at 
the secondary -school level. 

Growth in number of bureaus . — It has been shown that the 
movement for organized research in education is compara- 
tively recent, for it was not until the survey and testing move- 
ment was under way that city school systems and State 
universities began the organization of bureaus of research. 
From the establishment of the first bureaus about 1912 the 
number has grown rapidly until there are at presetft about 
150 bureaus in city school systems and about 95 others 
divided State departments of education, State educa- 

tional associations, State universities and colleges, teachers 
colleges, and secondaiy schools. About half of the bureaus 
have bqen established since 1925 and about a fourth since 1928. 

The director of research— Exactly half of the full-time 
directors of research have ranks equivalent to that of assistant 
superintendents of schools. Part-time directors devote the 
remainder of their time to & diversity of other duties. The 
directors are usually responsible to the superintendent of 
schools and since many of them are in the line of authority 
they are given the right both by authorization and implication 
to investigate problems in any field of education. The direc- 
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tors have had on the average less educational experience than 
superintendents or principals, but about the same as other 
administrative staff members. However, some directors of 
research have not worked in types of school positions that 
would give them a basis of practical school experience. 
Almost three-fourths have never taught in city elementary 
schools, about three-fifths have not been principals of ele- 
mentary schools, and the same proportion have not been 
principals of secondary schools. On the other hand, directors 
of research, in terms of academic degrees held, are consider- 
ably better trained than other school officers. More than 
half of them hold masters’ degrees and more than a fourth 
hold doctors’ degrees. In addition, most of them have earned 
their advanced degrees in the field of education. At the 
time of inquiry the median salary paid full-time directors 
was about $4,000. 

The staff oj research bureaus . — The staff of the median 
research bureau consists of the director and three assistants; 
the helpers are about equally divided between professional * 
and clerical grade. About half of those professional assist- 
ants in the bureaus, who devote only part time to research, 
are elementary-school teachers. Part-time clerical assistants 
are frequently high-school pupils. 

The budget oj research bureaus . — The median salary and 
operating budgets of research bureaus were about $9,700 
and $2,000, respectively. In view of the fact that the median 
bureau conducts 21 studies a year, it is difficult to see how 
comprehensive investigations can be made with the personnel 
and the resources available for research work. The financial 
resources must explain in part the limited types of researches 
reported. Classification and analysis of researches reveals 
that many of the studies involve merely the compilation and 
presentation of f$cts, and that the staffs of many bureaus are 
absorbed in duties and functions which are more of an admin- 
istrative and supervisory type than of a truly research 
character. 

Research bureaus in secondary education . — Only a few 
bureaus of research have been organized within individual 
secondary schools. The organization of these few differs but 
little from that of city-school bureaus, except that their 
activities pertain to the secondary-school level only. 
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t. FUNCTIONS OF RESEARCH BUREAUS 

Administrative and supervisory junctions performed . — As 
already indicated, large proportions of the directors of re- 
search perform duties and functions which are not of a re- 
search nature. No attempt is made in this report to show 
that these administrative functions are not important. How- 
ever, analysis supports the belief that these functions are 
not always in the nature of true research nor inevitably 
functions which should be delegated to research bureaus. 
The compilation of data, Jhe administration of achievement 
and intelligence tests, and the classification of school children 
are important functions, but the administration of these 
activities is not research in the strict sense. At least school 
authorities should not confuse these activities with research 
and assume that, having provided bureaus so engaged, sub- 
stantial research contributions are being made. 

Studies which bureaus may make . — Bureaus of research are 
authorized to make studies of pupil failures, promotions, 
and testing more frequently than of certain other problems 
such as employment service, clerical service, teaching 
methods, and supervision. The data did not permit an 
analysis of the reasons why some types of studies are author- 
ized more frequeutly than are others, but ske of the system 
seems to influence the scope of activities. ' 

In general, bureaus of research have actually made studies 
most frequently in the fields in which the greatest propor- 
tions of systems have been authorized to conduct investi- 
gations. Large numbers of studies have been made in the 
fields of testing, promotion, retardation, and elimination, 
and relatively few studies have been made in such fields as 
teaching methods, supervision, and library service. 

Studies made during 1929-30 . — Directors of research of 53 
city bureaus reported a total of 1,116 studies in progress 
during the year 1929-30. The median bureau had in progress 
about 21 researches. As previously pointed out, the t£pe 
of assistance furnished the director and the amounts which 
may be spent for the operating expenses of the bureau raise 
a presumption of doubt concerning the quality of many of 
these researches. Half of the studies in progress during the 
year were reported as relating primarily to the field of second- 
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ary education. Slightly more than half of the studies in 
progress during 1929-30 were later mimeographed but 
relatively few have been either printed or published in educa- 
tional periodicals. Only a few of the studies conducted in 
city bureaus have been submitted as theses for advanced 
degrees and about 10 per cent were reported by the directors 
of research as affecting, in any marked way, school organiza- 
tion and practice. The data do not permit an analysis of the 
extent and manner in which these studies have actually 
affected educational practices. This problem should be a 
fruitful field for further investigation. 

Coordination oj research activities. — Research activities of 
city bureaus are coordinated with those of other agencies 
inside or outside the system in only three-fifths of the cases. 
The research bureau provides such coordination as is at- 
tempted within city school systems by ou tlining the projects, 
by advising the staff members, And by exchanging the results 
of investigations with other bureaus or research agencies. 
A number of directors indicate that the bureaus attempt to 
develop a program of research activities and to guide and 
direct research work of teachers within the system. 

State departments of education and State education asso- 
ciations have an opportunity of developing state-wide 
programs of educational research. Only a few States have 
attempted much along these lines. 

, S. RESEARCH BY PERSONS NOT CONNECTED WITH 
RESEARCH BUREAUS 

Research has come to be considered by educational leaders 
as a function of teachers and principals, but to date few 
boards of education have made provisions enabling teachers 
to cany on research activities on school time. The number 
of researches carried on by staff members not connected 
with research bureaus is small and relatively few are ulti- 
mately mimeographed or printed. The real incentive for 
more than a third of the studies made by individuals uncon- 
nected with bureaus is the earning of advanced degrees. 
Research within individual secondary schools is even more 
limited in extent. Large proportions of the high-school 
principals, both of the schools reported as outstanding in 
research and of those selected at random, stated that no 
research was being conducted in the schools. As a result, if 
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the contention is that teachers and principals should carry 
on research, practice lags far behind theory. At present 
little research is being carried on in secondary schools 
except by city bureaus of research, and in general even the 
investigations of these bureaus do not interpret the data 
and recommend improvements in school practice. 

4- CLASSJF1CA 770.V AND ANALYSIS OF RESEARCHES MADE 

In general, the reports of investigations submitted to the 
Survey indicate that bureaus of research in city-school sys- 
tems devote the major portion of their time and energies to 
the compilation of facts and statistics. However, this con- 
clusion is not unexpected in view of the many administra- 
tive and supervisory functions delegated to these bureaus. 
They do not have the time nor the resources to permit many 
investigations of a true research nature. It is admitted that 
facts and statistics concerning the school systems should be 
available to the superintendent and board at all times, but 
H is highly unfortunate that more bureaus do not*conduct 
investigations of educational problems holding more promise 
of modifying and improving school administration, classroom 
techniques, teaching methods, and other educational prac- 
tices. If bureaus of research in city systems are to lead the 
way to a sounder educational program, they will find it 
necessary to place emphasis on fundamental problems of 
educational practice rather than on the mere compilation 
and publication of facts.and statistics. 

6. CONCLUSION 

The first impression from the evidence of this report is 
one of discouragement. The upshot of the facts presented 
is that the total extent and the quality of the research carried 
on within schools and systems is not highly commendable. 
The second thought on thesituation disclosed is, however, more 
encouraging. The research movement in education, after 
all, is relatively new and each bureau and each school have 
had to work out their own problems and doubtless must at 
first justify their existence by rendering obvious services to 
administration. Performance of these functions which fre- 
quently resort to the procedures of research should gradually 

lead to committal to substantial programs o{^ research in 
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these bureaus, and these, in turn, should stimulate larger 
proportions of individual members of school staffs not 
officially connected with the bureaus to carry on significant 
studies. Much assurance may be taken from the fact that 
'at least a small number of bureaus in city systems of the 
country are prosecuting estimable investigative programs. 
The existence of a large number of bureaus of research which 
have made beginnings and of at least a small number of 
bureaus with strong investigative programs are a prophecy 
of generous spread of research activity outside higher institu- 
tions that will help to elevate education to unquestioned 
professional status. 
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